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GEORGE WASHINGTON TO HIS NAMESAKE 
‘Just bury that Little Hatchet and all willbe forgiven’’ 
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W" print to-day some of the letters which we 
have received in response to our invitation 
to the readers of this journal to engage in “a full 
and free discussion” of the Philippine problem. 
They are temperate, thoughtful, and patriotic. 
Better yet. as you who read them will perceive, 
each breathes the spirit of honest conviction. This 
is as it should be. Let us be tolerant as well as 
candid. Nobody knows it all. More letters will 
be printed next week. 


Cuba 


ITERE is no oceasion for excitement over the 

future relationship of Cuba to the United 
States. The apparent pottering of the Adminis- 
tration with the proposed constitution is as un- 
necessary as the yelping of the anti-Administra- 
tion journals is unreasonable. Fidelity to’ prin- 
ciple and directness in execution are the sole 
requisites of a happy and satisfactory outcome. 

Congress has no part whatever to play. It 
said a long time ago that Cuba ought to be inde- 
pendent and have the right and power to make its 
own laws. The President signed the resolution, 
and from that moment the national honor has 
been pledged to the fulfilment of the purpose. To 
plead that the promise is revocable or capable of 
modification because it was made to nobody in 
particular and for no material consideration is 
unworthy and humiliating. To insist upon the 
withdrawal of our efficient and helpful forces be- 
fore a suitable administration has been established 
is absurd from the stand-point of a nation which 
has assumed to the world no less than to Cuba 
the responsibility of safeguarding personal and 
property rights and of inaugurating at least an 
orderly government of a naturally turbulent peo- 
ple. 

We have done our part as we should have done 
it—freely, of our own volition, generously, at great 
cost, which we could easily afford and which is 
begrudged by nobody. Cuba will respond in like 
spirit if not harassed into the suspicion that our 
motives are sinister. Let the Administration act 
upon the correct theory that, in these days of in- 
telligence, the chief characteristic of the wisest 
diplomacy is perfect candor. Let it not attempt, 
by way of “suggestion” from General Woop or 
any other indirect method, to inject into the or- 
ganie law of the island a “recognition ” of our 
services in any form whatsoever, material or oth- 
erwise. If, after making the examination which 
it is his duty to make of the proposed constitu- 
tion, President McKiniey shall find nothing jn- 
consistent with the democratie theory and practice 
of government, let him direct that the elections 
be held and a government be established. 

Then, having seen to it, in accordance with his 
duty as the practical executor of cur national 
promise, that the people have been unrestricted in 
the selection of their servants, let him request the 
new government to define its proposed relation- 
ships by treaty to other nations, to whom this 
country continues to be responsible until satis- 
factory arrangements shall have been concluded. 
Then let him withdraw every vestige of authority, 
control, or influence from the island. 

We are unable to sce how, in effective perform- 
ance of the task imposed upon him by Congress, 
the President can do less than this. He surely has 
not the right to do more. 

Objections are easily made. Tmaginations may 
run rife in supposing unsupposable things—giv- 
ing to Great Britain a “favored nation ” trading 
clause, for example, to Germany coaling-stations, 
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te Spain or France or Mars special privileges of 
one kind or another—then, what are we going to 
do? The answer is, nothing, for the simple reason 
that such a contingency could never by any possi- 
bility arise. To this nation Cuba owes her liberty. 
Upon this nation she must rely for all time for 
the preservation of that freedom, and for her pro- 
tection against foes both without and within her 
borders. And it happens that her people have 
proved themselves to be not enly brave and gener- 
ous, but intelligent. 

There need be no apprehension. Let the Presi- 
dent dispel suspicion and awaken trust by telling 
the Cubans, not indirectly, but openly, frankly, 
and officially, precisely what he proposes to do; 
and then let him do it with firmness and certainty, 
regardless of the wishes of the speculators on the 
one hand or the criticisms of the bilious on the 
other—and the country will back him up. 





True Americanism 


HERE is one mental state whose phenomena 

have been disagreeably and most persistently 
obvious for the past three years, of which it is 
worth while to take frequent note, and against 
which it seems to us to be a stern duty to utter 
warning. The controversy over the war, and its 
consequences has bred an unwholesome spirit of 
intolerance. Irom the day we went to Cuba shout- 
ing for freedom, until now that we are consider- 
ing the future relations of the country to the 
Philippines and to Cuba, neither party to the argu- 
ment has manifested “the reason firm, the tem- 
perate will,” which are as beautiful attributes of 
a people as they were of the “Phantom of De- 
light ” which Worvswortu celebrated. Summed 
up in the language of intemperate wrath, we are 
told, on the one side, that he who criticises the 
Administration is “un-American,” and, on the 
other hand, that the Administration itself is “ un- 
American.” Now it is always true that whether 
a given proposition is or is not calculated to ad- 
vance the interests of the country is a proper and 
worthy subject of discussion, but wise debaters 
who hope to convince their opponents do not be- 
gin by calling them names. 

What is an American? or rather, what will an 
‘American be and do who embodies American tradi- 
tions and governs his life by the true philosophy 
of the republic? The story of our Revolution 
and of the founding of our government is still, 
after the lapse of more than a hundred years, the 
story of the noblest achievement of humanity. 
We shall not enlarge upon the benefits which have 
accrued to all the races of men through the estab- 
lishment of the American idea. It is enough to 
repeat THropore Parker’s glowing phrase, so hap- 
pily modified thirteen years later in LrNcoLn’s 
prophecy, that a “government of all the people, 
by all the people, for all the people,” is, “ of course, 
a government of the principles of eternal justice, 
the unchanging law of God.” 

What we desire especially to point out is, that 
this wonderful and beneficent fabric is the result 
of calm reasoning and mutual concessions. There 
was never more abundant material for discord 
than was gathered together in the constitutional 
convention of 1787 at Philadelphia. The smaller 
States feared the tyranny of the great ones. The 
slave States of the South bristled against the 
Northern States, which were gradually _ be- 
coming free States. The commercial interests 
of Massachusetts seemed to be indifferent to 
the necessity of the free navigation of the 
Mississippi to Virginia’s province of Kentucky 
and to North Carolina’s province of Tennessee. 
New Jersey was bitter against New York be- 
cause of the tariff which the larger State had 
imposed upon the goods and products of the 
smaller State. There were local jealousies and 
local prides. Twelve colonies united in denoun- 
cing the thirteenth as “ Rogue’s Island.” At one 
time Virginia, under the influence of RicHarp 
Henry Ler and Patrick Henry, threatened to 
secede and set up a Southern confederacy. The 
excited Federalists denounced the anti-Federalists 
as anarchists, while the response was that the 
Federalists wished to set up a central tyranny, 
or even to invite a foreign prince to rule over the 
lately enfranchised country. It must have been 
impossible at the time to imagine men farther 
apart than Patrick Henry seemed to be from 
Grorce Wasuincton, or SamMugeL ApAMs and EL- 
BRIDGE Gerry from Joun ApAms, and Rurus Kine 
or ALEXANDER Hamiiton from Governor CLINTON. 
And yet in four months reason, patience, and good 
sense conquered. Threatened civil war and the 


anticipated loss of the freedom we had so lately 
won were avoided, and by mutual concessions there 
was established that Constitution which Mr. 
GLADSTONE called “the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man.” 

This American government was thus framed 
and launched in this American way. It was the 


outcome of reason and of reasonableness. Three: 


great Americans are entitled to the chief glory of 
the great creation. To the inspiring character 
of WasHincTon, and to his brief speech at the 
opening of the convention, we owe the idealism 
of the Constitution. To the tact and ability of 
JAMES Mapison we chiefly owe the composition of 
the differences of opinion among the delegates. 
To the pen of ALEXANDER HamiLTon, who accepted 
the instrument and patriotically defended it, al- 
though it did not establish the form of govern- 
ment which he preferred, we chiefly owe the adop- 
tion of the Constitution by the States. 

These men were types of true Americans. They 
and such of their fellows as Roger SHERMAN, JOHN 
Apams, Samuet Apams himself, JAmMes WILson, 
knew that if democracy was to prosper it must 
be through the sweet reasonableness of those who 
differed with one another. Their calm temper 
and their wisdom brought government out of 
anarchy. Their greatest successor was ABRAHAM 
LixcoLN, whose inspired vision led him, in the 
bitterest hour of the conflict against the nation’s 
life, to prophesy that the republic was not to 
“perish from the earth.” 

These are the Americans whose examples we 
ought to follow, men of moderate counsels, tem- 
perate, self-sacrificing, hopeful, and patriotic, men 
whose chief purpose is that the republic shall en- 
dure, and that the American idea, which THEo- 
DORE Parker said was the “idea of Freedom,” 
shall triumph in the world. Important as the 
questions of to-day may seem, they can only be 
settled well as the fathers settled their problem, 
and as Lincotn solved his. It is not a time for 
flying at one another’s throat. It is a time for 
discussion. It is not true that because men be- 
lieve in carrying our institutions over seas that 
they are therefore enemies of their country; and 
it is very far from being true that those who are 
opposed to this policy are not intelligent patriots. 
Some of them have too often proved the contrary. 
The persons who are un-American in this country 
are those who deny to their fellow-citizens free- 
dom of thought and speech, and let us hope that 
they are un-American only for the brief passing 
moment. Sanity will come to them, as to all of 
us. Let them reflect that differences of opinion 
are inevitable in a democracy, and that their 
settlement must be by reason if democracy is to 
endure, Let them remember that WaAsHINGTON, 
the moderate man, is the best American, and that 


he 
.... left 
His awful memory 
A light for after-times! 


While the poor Philadelphian who wrote that he 
was a “born fool” because he favored the Consti- 
tution and helped to frame it, is, happily for his 
descendants, dead in name as well as in body. 





The Situation in China 


F the daily reports from Peking are carefully 
studied, it will be discovered that very little 

advance has been made in the negotiations with 
China. Here we have again the familiar story 
of the impotency of a “concert of powers.” The 
foreign ministers are still discussing with the 
Chinese envoys the terms cf the joint note which 
were stated, in the note itself, to be “ irrevocable.” 
We still read in the despatches that Prince CH1ING 
and Li Hune-Cuane are asking if the forts must 
really be destroyed; if Prince Tuan may not be ex- 
iled instead of beheaded; and at what points are 
the powers to station the guards intended to pro- 
tect the route from the coast to the capital. 

It is clear that Germany insisted upon the use 
of the word “irrevocable” in order that the note 
might be an ultimatum. With her were the less 
important powers. The Germans counted on a re- 
fusal by the Chinese government, and were very 
nearly gratified. Prince Cuane Cuin-Tuna 
strongly objected to some of the terms, and the 
Empress ordered her envoys not to sign the note 
after the signature had been actually promised. 
Li Hune-Cuane and Prince Curine, however, were 
more astute than Cuanc and the Empress. They 
saw that, under the circumstances, the terms of 
the note were not really “ irrevocable,” because not 
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only had they been made verbally so by a mistake 
ot Mr. ConceEr’s, but against the wishes of the ma- 
jority, both in numbers and character, of the great 
powers. Mr. Concer had been deceived by a muti- 
lated despatch. He supposed that he had been 
ordered by his government to follow the majority, 
whereas he had been told to refuse to join in an 
ultimatum. Being misled, however, he signed 


. with Germany, thereby making the majority, and 


astonishing England, Russia, and Japan. These 
powers, however, were also forced to sign by rea- 
son of Mr. Concer’s mistake. The astute Chinese 
envoys saw, therefore, that they might safely sign 
the note, simply because the real powers with 
which they had to deal were not willing to place 
them in an impasse, and would not, therefore, be 
inclined to hold them to the terms of the note as 
if it were an ultimatum in reality. 

The result is that negotiations are prolonged, 
and Germany is likely to be disappointed. From 
the very first this power has been the foremost 
in forcing war upon the Chinese. Two years ago, 
it seemed as if this warlike activity of the Kaiser 
must please the government of the Czar, and must 
lead to a renewal of the old alliance between Rus- 
sia and Germany, which the Emperor broke, much 
to the dissatisfaction of Bismarck. When Ger- 
many demanded Kiao-chou, it was supposed that 
the break-up of China had actually begun. Rus- 
sia and England followed with their demands and 
acquisitions, and France began to be restless in 
the south. Then it was that Mr. Hay wisely asked 
for an expression of purpose on the part of the 
powers to maintain the “open door” in China, 
and to protect American interests—that is, the in- 
terests and rights which had been granted to this 
country in treaties with China. 

As a matter of fact, however, the break-up of 
China did not take place, and apparently it has 
not been hastened by the uprising of the Boxers. 
This government played an important part again 
in this emergeney by insisting upon it that the 
presence of the allied troops in China was not 
for the purpose of making war upon the imperial 
government, but for the purpose of protecting it 
against the attacks of rebels and of enabling it to 
suppress the insurrection. If the war had been, 
in theory, directed against China instead of 
against Chinese rebels, and Count voN WALDERSEE 
had led the troops, we cannot doubt that peace 
would not have been declared until the Chinese 
Empire had been destroyed and dismembered, or 
the allies defeated. If, again, the joint note, which 
was signed on the 12th of January last, had been 
insisted upon as an ultimatum, it was evidently 
the expectation of the German government that 
the Chinese would resist, and then the war 
would have been renewed, this time to be directed 
against the imperial government. That this ex- 
pectation was warranted is proved by the antago- 
nism of the Viceroy CHANG to the note, and it was 
only after the eyes of this powerful prince had 
been opened by Li Hunc-Cuane and Prince Cuine 
to the real character of the note, that he withdrew 
his opposition, his withdrawal, like the signatures 
of the envoys, being the result of the belief of the 
latter that, in the end, the United States, Russia, 
England, and Japan would prevent Germany from 
insisting on the drastic terms of the note. 

The delays in the negotiations are vexatious to 
eager souls, but China and the liberal powers are 
gaining by them. America and Europe want lib- 
eral commercial treaties with the empire. They 
do not want dismemberment. They would lose 
vastly by the assumption of the responsibility for 
the government of a partitioned China. The world 
will gain most by permitting China to develop 
in its own way, following the laws of its own na- 
ture. This is the consuinmation which is gradual- 
ly working out through the slow negotiations. The 
patience and skill of the Chinese envoys, and the 
temperateness of the representatives of the liberal 
powers, are making for the best interests of human- 
ity, for both spiritual and material interests. 
Meanwhile the Germans have been adding items 


‘to the wrong side of ihe account of the powers 


with China, and some of the troops of other na- 
tions—the Americans and Japanese always ex- 
cepted—have helped them. The terrible outrages 
against Chinese men, women, and children must 
be paid for in some form or other, and when the 
final casting up of accounts comes, the Chinese 
will not be the only ones who will be called upon 
to offer retribution. Besides, time will then have 
softened the asperities resulting from the Boxer 
movement. 

The example of the United States will also be 
more potent, and we shall see the troops of Europe 
filing out of China in the rear of our own. This 
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at least is the promise of the present, and it is 
likely to be the realization of the future if nothing 
intervenes to change the situation for the worse. 





Mexico since Buena Vista 


IFTY-FOUR years ago General Taytor, with 

5000 American soldiers, celebrated WaAsHING- 
ToNn’s birthday at Buena Vista, Mexico, by a fight 
with General Santa Anna. History says that 
Santa Anna, with 20,000 troops, summoned him 
to surrender, and on his refusal attacked him. 
The battle began on the 22d, and ended on the 23d, 
being settled when Santa Anna, his cavalry being 
driven back, formed his whole force in a single 
column, and drove the Americans back some dis- 
tance, but was checked by the American artillery 
and Captain Braca’s grape. During the night he 
retreated, leaving Genera! TAyLor in possession of 
the field. 

To recall the valor and fidelity of American sol- 
diers is always a timely office; but, after all, when 
we remember the Mexican war, what impresses 
us most, and most agreeably, is not American 
valor, which we take for granted, but the great 
progress and development of Mexico, and the re- 
markable evidence she has given of ability to gov- 
ern herself and take her place among the compe- 
tent nations of Christendom. To contrast Mex- 
ico under Santa ANNA with Mexico under D1az 
is a process fit to confirm the optimist in his hopes. 
The assurance that we most covet about the 
Spanish-American countries nowadays is not that 
our soldiers can whip theirs, but that their people 
have in them the capacity for orderly constitu- 
tional self-government, under which liberty shall 
be assured, property shall be safe, industrial de- 
velopment shall progress, and the civilization of 
the twentieth century shall come to its own and 
do its appointed work. 

That assurance the recent history of Mexico 
goes far towards furnishing. Her condition is 
full of present strength and future promise, and 
the great work which has been done for her under 
President D1\z promises to be carried forward still 
with energy and order when his firm hand has 
ceased to direct it. 





Personal 


Witiram A. Crark, of Montana, famous in Butte 
twenty years ago as the man who “lived in a brick 
house ” and had * real champagne” in his cellar, wore 
the same characteristic “ prospector’s beard” then as 
now, but as yet had sighed for no other worlds to 
conquer. Mr. CLARK was at that time the senior 
partner in CLarK Brotuers’ Butte bank, the owner of 
the Daily Miner and of a large block of stock in the 
Alice mine. He went to Paris to spend the golden tide 
of profits which began to pour in on him from his cop- 
per-silver mining properties about the time that the 
electric light and the electric telephone created all over 
the country an amazing demand for copper conductors. 
There were Brusu lights in the streets of Butte, then 
the greatest mining camp in the world, when the 
sidewalks they illuminated were as yet rough boards. 
Mr. CiLarK studied French and French art, and began 
cultivating himself for a future among the money kings 


of the world. He is very much the same sort of Celt-- 


American as Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, but in Mr. CLARK 
the getting does not yet seem to have yielded to the 
giving fever. Mr. CLarK and Mr. CARNEGIE are of the 
same small, combative physique, with the light gray 
eyes variously described as Scotch and Irish, but clear- 
ly acquisitive and man-reading. The Scot who grew 
up in the East shaves his face. The Irishman who 
grew strong in the West lets the hair grow. The 
bearded man lets his money talk; the other talks for 
himself. 


GENERAL LecnARD Woop has attained his ambition. 
He always longed to be a soldier, but did not know how 
to accomplish his object, for he was not a West Point 
graduate. He got as near as he could to his goal by 
becoming an army surgeon. Then the war with Spain 
broke out and he was made. Two weeks before the dec- 
laration of war, and when it was thought in some quar- 
ters that the President would succeed in preventing 
it, General (then Doctor and Captain) Woop said at 
a dinner party: “ How strange it is! Everything is 


‘peaceful here; and to think that in two weeks I 


shall be in camp in Cuba!” This was a straight hint 
from the White House, where Dr. Woop was in attend- 
ance. He has been fearful since the war that he would 
not reach his goal, for circumstances have prevented 
him from having the desired military career. After 
his fight at Guasimas he was placed in a civil position, 
and although he was promised his grade, he had ene- 
mies. Now he is to be appointed Brigadier-General, 
and, if he is confirmed, he will be senior Major-Gen- 
eral of the army from 1909 to 1924, when he will 
retire. He is a man masterful in silence, of enormous 
physical strength, a hunter and rider. and was found 
to bean excellent football referee just before the shoul- 
der-straps came to him. 


The new “Railroad King” in Wall Street is Mr. 
James J. Hitt, of St. Paul and the continent at large, 
who came over the Canadian frontier a friendless, mon- 
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eyless boy forty vears ago, and is now one of the un 
official sovereigns of his adopted country. Mr. HILn 
didn’t try his prentice hand on building a pyramid or 
making a dictionary; he constructed a transcontinental 
railway system, and he still bristles with hair and 
energy. The bearded strong men of the earlier genera- 
tions who pierced forests, tunnelled mountains, and 
made flower-gardens in deserts have almost all disap- 
peared. The constructive era is over in railroads. But 
Mr. HILL, almost the last of the great railroad-build- 
ers now that CoLLis P. HUNTINGTON is dead, is just as 
apt, it seems, at combination as at construction. A 
charming talker, this little giant of the Northwest, 
when he finds the time. The magnificent farms along 
the Red River Valley which contribute a great grain 
traffic to Mr. HILu’s Great Northern road were orig- 
inally stocked with blooded horses and cattle which, 
“Jim” Hint, as the people out there eall him, im- 
ported at his own expense for their benefit. Now he is 
reaping his reward, and the people there are glad of it. 


MELVILLE E. INGALLS, president of the “ Big Four ” 
railroad system—which as a young lawyer he created 
out of the scattered ends of receiverships—is to ad- 
dress the students of the Ohio State University, on 
Railway Combination. The appropriateness of the se- 
lection is apparent when it is remembered that it was 
Mr. INGALLS who formed the pooling association which 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 1897 pro- 
nounced unconstitutional. The system of combina- 
tion, of joint ownership and management, which is now 
the most striking characteristic of the American rail- 
road establishment—an imperium in imperio—was the 
outgrowth of that decision. Mr. INGAtts, the friend 
and associate of such railway master-minds as CoLLis 
P. HUNTINGTON’s and PiERPONT MorGAN’s, knows as 
well as any living man where combination is leading 
the transportation systems of the country. A Yankee 
farmer’s son, he went West and grew rich with the 
country in railroad experience as well as worldly 
goods. 


General GeorGE W. Davis, another of the new brig- 
adiers, is recognized as one of the ablest men in the 
army. He also is not from West Point. Indeed, it 
has come to be the theory of graduates that an educa- 
tion at the Military Academy bars an oflicer from se- 
lection for general rank. Still, no West-Pointer ob- 
jects to the honors bestowed upon Davis. ‘Twenty 
years ago he was a captain of infantry, assisting Gen- 
eral CASEY in building the foundations under the Wash- 
ington Monument. He has exhibited talent as an en- 
gineer, a builder, and an administrator. When Secre- 
tary LAMONT was once asked what Davis was doing in 
Washington, he replied, “ He is assistant to the Seere- 
tary of War.” And one of the reasons why Colonel 
LAMONT was so successful a Secretary was that he 
knew a good man when he saw him, and gave him 
credit for all that he accomplished.. Davis was cer- 
tainly his favorite. 


General WitttAmM A. Kopre is a soldier of forty 
years’ standing, an amiable, kindly gentleman, with a 
decided taste for doing his duty deliberately and well. 
He belongs to the New York Kopre family, and is a 
brother of Gustay, the musical critic. General Korner 
was graduated from the Seventh Regiment, and went 
from its ranks into the civil war. For many years he 
was a professor in the Artillery School at Fort Monroe, 
but he taught modern languages, and did not keep up 
with artillery progress, so that when he went to the Phi- 
lippines he found himself more at home with infantry. 
In his first battle he asked to be spared the presence 
of a light battery, saying modestly, “I don’t think I 
really know the value of it.” He made a great fight, 
nevertheless, and the star of the regular army which 
he is about to wear appeared in sight as a volunteer 
star almost immediately. 


Pulpit oratory outlived forensic eloquence, but the 
successors of Moopy, SrurGEON, PHILLIPS Brooks and 
Henry WArD BEECHER are difficult to find. The oral 
sermon may in time give place to an improved method 
of religious instruction, or to a phonographie repro- 
duction of the masterpieces of 


+... the great of old, 
The dead and sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 


In the mean time there are some pulpit orators left 
in New York,one of the most convincing of whom is the 
Rev. Isaac M. HALDEMAN. An American to the core 
the man takes fire with his theme and pours out 
thoughts that breathe in words that burn. Once 
heard, he is heard again, with that “ eloquence of the 
ear ” which Socrates spoke of. 


A conspicuously successful figure in the business life 
of the metropolis is WALTER G. OAKMAN, who retired 
from railroad life when the East Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia, and the Richmond and Danville systems 
were merged in the Southern Railway Company, after 
the railway fashion of our day, to become president of 
one of the great trust companies which are the latest 
development of American finance. In the years when 
he was in contact with the commercial and social life 
of the new South, where a railroad president is a power 
in any community, Mr. OAKMAN had peculiarly ad- 
vantageous opportunities for observing the relations 
between party affiliation and business habit. Mr. 
OAKMAN is a director in many financial companies, and 
his advice is much sought after in Wall Street. His 
wife was a daughter pf Roscor CoNKLING. 


The little gray man with the rheumatic limp whose 
doings and gettings are so interesting to bishops, 
Chamber of Commerce committees, and politicians at 
this end of the Atlantic ferry, is apparently of no con- 
sequence at the other end. Mr. Crement K. Sorter, 
editor, littérateur. and critic in London, writes to a 
friend in New York. “ Mr. Croker is not at all before 
the British public.” After all, it is not what Mr. 
CROKER is before, but what he is behind, that counts. 
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An Intellectual Revival? Yes 


Sir.—I have just read your stirring editorial, and 
the two views—serious views—by our great iumor- 
ists. And I take you at your word, because I have 
read your WEEKLY for thirty years, and know that 
during all that time it has tried to keep its high 
standards. 

The Philippine- question does not for the moment 
and in this connection interest me. It is a ~itua- 
tion to be settled. It is not a philosophical 6». stion 
to be discussed from the beginning. 

The other—the intellectual revival—is a question 
to discuss. 

To my mind there is just as much real patriotism, 
real thought, and mental vitality in this country to- 
day as there ever was. Indeed, there is infinitely more. 
The publie that reads is proportionately greater; the 
reading itself is more widely diversified; the know- 
ledge of readers concerning foreign affairs and con- 
ditions is far greater. Those readers, therefore, can 
give wiser, better opinions. All this I firmly believe. 

Taking that to be the fact, then, why is this stag- 
nation you mention so general? There is little doubt, 
trite though the reason may seem—there is little 
doubt that the mental stagnation is primarily caused 
by the commercial activity. Great minds—any ordi- 
nary mind—can be closely employed with but one 
general work. And the great minds of this country 
are to-day, and have been for thirty years, employed 
with the work—not of accumulating wealth, but 
with work of producing commercial results, with un- 
dertaking commercial problems that are exciting, that 
require great intelligence in the carrying out, and 
that produce concrete and splendidly evident results. 

The other is not dead, hut sleeping. Now and then 
it appears when such a stimulus as the Spanish war 
comes along. Sometime the change to intellectual 
problems will come, and if you are willing to put the 
shoulder of your great paper to this wheel, do it! 
Do it, by all means! And the men (and the women 
to-day) who think seriously will support you and 
give you their views. 

To go further in such a note would be to use your 
valuable space. All one man can say is—Do it! Do 
it, by all means! 





A New Jersey READER. 
Princeton, N. J. 


The Fault of the Filipinos 


Srr—iIn reply to the query, “Is the Philippine 
policy of the Administration just?” I would answer 
we. Tas 

I believe that after the battle of Manila Bay the 
Administration had the good of the Filipinos as much 
at heart as it had that of the Cubans and Porto- 
Ricans at the beginning of the war. That the sub- 
sequent results have not proved as satisfactory seems 
to me to be the fault of the Filipinos and not the fault 
of the Administration. I can see nothing in that 
which has been done, since the close of the war with 
Spain, that gives the slightest proof that the Admin- 
istration intends to treat the Filipinos in a less lib- 
eral manner than it has treated the Cubans. I have 
the greatest confidence in the Administration, and be- 
lieve that the superior knowledge which it certain- 
ly must have of the conditions renders it much_ bet- 
ter able to judge of what should be done, to accom- 
plish the best results, than anybody else. 

FRANKLIN BRETT. 

Brookline, Mass. 


Morals and Money-making 


S1r,—Whether or not an Intellectual Revival is 
needed, there can be no doubt but that the civilized 
portion of the world is passing through a period of 
commercialism which just at present has overtopped 
everything else. Land-grabbing and money-getting, 
with the obstinacy or crookedness of the Boers, 
brought about the wretened condition of affairs in 
South Africa; it was this same spirit which caused 
the awful catastrophes in China, and, in a measure, 
is responsible for our troubles in the Philippines. 

Che chief inquiry to-day all over the civilized world 
is, “ Will it pay?” The problem is no longer between 
right and wrong, but between profit and loss. Indi- 
viduals as well as nations are looking after the main 
chance. The idea present in the mind of almost ev- 
ery member of every representative body in this coun- 
try, from city councils to the United States Senate, 
is, “ How much ean I get out of it?” and not, * How 
ean I best serve my city and State?” This same 
thought permeates in a greater degree than ever our 
whole population. The average citizen, be he a busi- 
ness man or in professional life, believes it is entire- 
ly proper to make a profit out of securities of corpora- 
tions, the franchises of which were stolen from the 
community, and bribed through legislatures or boards 
of aldermen. Morals at present have no place in the 
realm of money-making. Large numbers in all classes 
and conditions of life are following false standards, 
and get-rich-quick schemes are the popular ventures 
of the period. These same false rules are now being 
applied to our national life. 

Will it be profitable for the United States to con- 
trol Cuba? Tf so, why not? is the answer of most 
Americans. forgetting entirely national declarations 
and obligations. If there is money in the Philippines, 


the man who talks of merely retaining a protectorate 
over them is a traitor to the flag, in the eyes of the 
patriot. 


commercial Religion, art, literature, and 


science are all being warped by the commercial spirit 
of the age, while public affairs are almost entirely sub- 
ject to cash or corporate control. The criminal rich, 
with the aid of the criminal poor, are dominating the 
politics of our cities, and are reaching out after the 
control of our States and the nation. ‘ What’s in it?” 
is the question of the age. Until this period passes, 
and men begin to learn there is something of even 
more profit than the gain of the whole world, the 
present condition of affairs will remain, and there 
is no help for it.” 

The national Administration is carrying out a pol- 
icy of religious and commercial selfishness in the 
Philippines. The conversion of the Philippines to 
Protestantism, the expulsion of the friars. the twenty 
millions paid for the paper title of Spain, the cost 
of the Philippine war, and how much the islands will 
be worth to the United States, are the questions which 
are influencing Americans, and not what is right or 
honorable. It would seem, however, as if the sooner 
peace is concluded and our country is allowed to main- 
tain a protectorate, with the most favorable opportuni- 
ties in relation to trade and intercourse with those 
islands, the safer it will be for all concerned. Such 
a peace, however, is impossible as long as the political 
leaders of the United Scates, as well as the people 
themselves, care more for wealth and power than for 
honor and righteousness. 

This spirit of commercialism, particularly in this 
country, will pass. The world is growing better, and 
in time—perhaps in a short time—higher ideals will 
lay hold upon the people. A nation’s wealth will be 
counted not by the abundance of things it possesseth, 
but by the happiness of its citizens and its ability 
to bring about the brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God. 

JouN WITHERSPOON. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


In Line with Mark Twain 


Smr.—Stand me in the line with Mr. Twain. I think 
the policy of the Administration is unjust, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: We knew the F%lipinos had been con- 
tending with Spain for years for their liberty, civil 
and religious, before we became involved with Spain 
ourselves, and had they succeeded in their efforts, from 
what I have gathered from reading specches and 
articles of persons better informed than myself, I 
think the Filipincs would have established a form of 
government satisfactory to themselves, and foreigners 
would have demanded their rights and had them grant- 
ed and guaranteed by treaty. 

They did not succeed against Spain. We come along; 
they hail our coming as friends; they help us as 
allies, expecting no doubt that after Spanish author- 
ity was overthrown we, es a more enlightened and 
progressive people, would listen to their claim for 
liberty and independence. 

But what do we do? 

We turn on them, to destroy them if they don’t 
submit to us. 

This “war for humanity ” is turned into a war of 
conquest at the promptings of commercialism. 

We are pouring out inoney and men, desolating 
homes there and here, besides cultivating an arrogant 
military, domineering spirit in many who not so long 
ago saw their “ plain duty ” to their fellow-men. 

To me it is all wrong. 

Shall we withdraw? 

Which is the more disgraceful in the eyes of a just 
God and right-thinking men? To withdraw and give 
them whatever advice we can in their going into house- 


‘keeping for themselves, guaranteeing them protection 


Or stay and punish and 
I say with- 


from meddlesome outsiders? 
slaughter all who do not submit to us? 
draw! We are strong enough to do it. 
FRANK TILL. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A War of Conquest Unjustifiable 


S1r.—I am opposed to our Philippine policy because— 

1. We are engaged in a war of conquest, and a war 
of conquest in these days and for us is unjustifiable. 

2. The so-called purchase of the islands is a fiction. 
We have no more right to purchase savage tribes 
cn bloc than we have to buy individual savages in 
Africa and bring them here in slave-ships. 

3. This war is peculiarly harmful to our young sol- 
diers. They are surrounded by a horde of vile courte- 
sans and rumsellers, and they are not sustained by 
the conviction that they are engaged in a righteous 
conflict. The parents who are losing boys cannot find 
comfort in the sentiment, dulce et decorum pro 
patria mori. 

4. The blessings of Christian civilization cannot be 
varried by arms. Only the vices of civilization are 
propagated in this way. Christianity is spread by 
self-sacrifice and service, not by self-assertion and 
greed of gain. . 

(Rev.) R. KIpNer. 

Boston, Mass. 





Must look facts in the Face 


Smr,—Having read the dissertations of two such 
well-known characters as Mark Twain and John Ken- 
drick Bangs in this week’s issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
also your laudable editorial which deftly exposed the 
inconsistencies in the arguments of both disputants, 
pray pardon an humble layman the usurpation of a 


little space in his attempting to arrive at a happy 
medium between two extremes. 

First. Let us analyze a clause of the Declaration 
of Independence, namely, ** All men were created free 
and equal.” We speak in these thought-inspiring 
times of jingoism. What more jingoistic than that 
selfsame assertion, an absurdity on its face, and not 
bearing for an instant a complete analysis, either 
from a mental or a physical aspect? Is the proto- 
plasm that evolutes into the lancelet, that dividing 
form between vegetable and animal life, the physical 
equal of the mastodon? Js the mastodon, that embodi- 
ment of physical grandeur, the intellectual equal of 
its next-step neighbor in evolution? Is the cave- 
dweller of ancient lore either the physical or mental 
equal of—let us say—the Filipino? And is the Fi- 
lipino—mind, the rudimentary, unenlightened Filipino 
-—the equal of the Caucasian, either at his birth and 
infancy, or at any other stage of his development? 

Mark One. (Not Twain.) 

Second. {Now Mark Twain.) 

Ethies teaches us that nothing is rightfully ours 
save by unassailable title. By what right was the 
noble (?) red man driven forestward, westward, sea- 
ward, if we fellaw. the teachings of ethics?) Who can 
show titl® to the allodial possessions of America? 
Take the history of nations from their inception. The 
same violation of one of the fundamental rules of 
ethics will apply. 

Third. “Go West, young man,” but do not let 
your peregrinations stop at that point of the compass. 
Go south, for example, and tarry awhile in Brazil. 
Observe there the effect of a republic before its peo- 
ple were arrived at the stage of development to war- 
rant it. See how little the government of the people 
is by and for the people. And after you have ascer- 
tained that its ignorant hordes are misgoverned, 
muleted, robbed, by a handful of unscrupulous leaders, 
dangerously imbued with a little more knowledge and 
a deal more of vice than their compatriots (?), their 
national credit ruined, their currency debased, and 
their superstitious natures trammelled in the name of 
religion, take a run over to the Philippine Islands. 
Observe that race as a whole, make an exhaustive 
study of the brown man, and you will come to a wise 
conclusion that he is not even the equal of the average 
Prazilian. Then ask yourself the honest questions: 

Does the basis of true government rest upon the 
consent of the governed? Have the Filipinos, as a 
whole, arrived at the stage of enlightenment and civ- 
ilization to warrant their being classed as an inde- 
pendent nation? 

Then when you have honestly answered—for an hon- 
est questioning of one’s self usually presumes an hon- 
est answer—come back to the land of the free and 
the home of the brave (free, because we had arrived 
at that stage of mental development to warrant it; 
brave, because we had the courage of our convictions), 
and read a few of the articles by men who have 
never observed these conditions with the eye, that 
most powerful brain-agent. Then say to your wiser self, 

“What fools these mortals be!” 

How many encomiums, how many eulogiums, how 
many bombastic laudations were showered upon the 
woolly pates of the unappreciating negroes during the 
stirring times of 61! Men who had never met the 
negro in his native state, how many pleaded for his 
enfranchisement! And to-day how many, for self- 
protection, are pleading for his disenfranchisement? 
Why, we of the North look on those States which have 
disenfranchised the negro (most of us do not look 
on them at all) with scarcely a passing thought. Yet, 
when the jingoistic sentiment is appealed to—and it 
runs as a strenuous hereditary passion in our veins— 
many of us rise in our righteous wrath, and ery. 

* Liberty for the oppressed!” 

Read the history of the two colonies of Spain, and 
then, and not until then, see if you can discover any 
parallelism between Cuba and the Philippine Islands. 

The former, a colony where the Spaniards intermar- 
ried freely, aye, even where their posterity sought 
our shores, and formed the nucleus of a goodly pro- 
portion of one of our Southern States. Read, on the 
other hand, the history of the Philippine archipelago, 
and note the difference, not only on account of the 
geographical position, viz., the vast territory com- 
prised in the islands, but the very character of its 
natives. You will find it unalogous to the case of 
the Indian and the white man. Intermarriage prac- 
tically a nullity. Why? Because thoroughbreds do 
not. breed with cart-horses. . 

Now leave partisanship and jingoism aside for the 
moment, even patriotism, if you can control your 
mind to such an extent, and occupy the position of a 
disinterested outsider. 

Here is a nation, America. First a plant, then a 
sapling, then a tree. Branches grow. Grafts are 
made, rendering, let us hope, the fruit more luscious. 
What resemblance does it bear to the plant? None, if 
considered as a whole; much, if each twig is noticed. 
The tree is constantly expanding. What matter the 
protest of the groaning trunk? Do its branches stop 
growing at its request? No! Emphatically no. 
( Vide, *“* Consent of governed.’’) 

It must continue to grow until it has reached its 
highest development. 

That is exactly the condition of America to-day. 
Make a mock at so-called Destiny, if you will. That 
does not controvert the fact of its development, its 
expansion. And it is always the young shoot of the 
tree that takes the initiative in expanding. The old 
trunk may groan, he may protest, but he has to gather 
added strength to support the burden, and, uncon- 
sciously, he expands too. 

So we find the United States in this dawn of a 
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new century. The wise heads, the sage heads, the 
old heads,’ the composite trunk of the national tree, 
groaning and protesting. But to what good? 

We cannot recall the purchase of Louisiana, 
though many wise heads were raised against it. We 
cannot recall the acquisition of California and Texas, 
though many sage heads discountenanced it. We 
cannot recall Dewey’s fleet, which wisely or unwise- 
ly shot another branch out from our expanding tree. 
Still we grow. Destiny? Maybe no. Maybe yes. 

Leave out of this question 70,000 American sol- 
diers who are in the Philippines. Leave out those 
who have fallen. Leave out the Filipinos who have 
fallen in the strife. But ask yourself the common- 
sense question, 

“ Are they capable of governing themselves 1s we 
were when we fought for our independence?” 

This last question, as { remarked earlier, after a 
careful observation ‘of the Filipino nations as a whole, 
not as an isolated few who rise above their species in 
any torm of life. 

The answer is “ No.” ‘Then who shall pe them? 
Are we capable of it? Is a father capable of govern- 
ing his child? It depends on the father. Has the 
history of America proven that it is not a capable 
father-mother? On the contrary. If Pe adopted 
child should strike you, would you ask it tenderly 
not to do it again? Probably not. Then if the child 
should run to a distance and insist that it wouldn’t 
have anything more to do with you unless you gave 
it free sway, would you argue with it? By the birch 
rod, No! : 

So we stand to-day. America, fully capable of gov- 
erning herself.- Fully capable of governing others. 
Grown from the sapling of first independence to the 
tree of world power; expanding under conditions some- 
times fayorable, sometimes. difficult; grafted often, and 
her quality and yield thereby enhanced; not~yet ar- 
rived at her maturity; some branches gnarly, as all 
trees have, but still expanding. ; 

A truce to ethics. A truce to ¢ertain clauses of our 
Constitution and Declaration of Independence. 

Let us look conditions in the face as we find them 
to-day. God’s truth is any truth that is revealed 
to the awakening intelligence of man. Open your 
eyes, your ears, and let those brain-agents do the 
necessary work before that third agent, sometimes a 
brain-agent and sometimes not—the tongue—have. a 
chance at the argument. 

CLARENCE M. SEYMOUR. 

Holyoke, Mass. 


Civilize, Enlighten, Americanize 


Str,—I have. read Mr. Clemens, Mr. Bangs, Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Hoar, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Lodge, Mr. 
Hanna, Mr. Cleveland, the North American Review, and 
Atlantic Monthly. Yes, we need the Philippine Islands. 
My reason: To the close observer the trend of political 
and .commercial «power is towards three dominant 
world powers—two monarchies, one republic—Russia, 
Great Britain, the United Statés of America. Russia 
has Manchuria, Great Britain the Transvaal, and if 
America, true to her loftiest interests, improves her 
opportunity and retains the Philippine archipelago, 
she will be able to hold her own for all time, as a re- 
publie and a world power. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, and those who transmit to future pos- 
terity the incalculable treasure of American freedom 
render a benefit to generations yet unborn by provid- 
ing for them the almost boundless world-wide terri- 
tory without which they would be hampered in the 
future. As a world power we need an army and navy 
greater than those we now possess. Civilize, en- 
lighten, Americanize the Filipinos, expand our pos- 
sessions, and above the rivers of blood, fields of car- 
nage, roar of the world’s artillery, the American 
eagle will rise and soar, an everlasting emblem of 
American freedom. 

Mrs. M. A. ALEXANDER. 

Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


Misled by Commercialism 


Sir—It seems to be taken for granted by the jour- 
nals of the United States that the opinions which they 
express are approved by all their subscribers, if not 
all their readers, who do not take the trouble to give 
utterance in a public way to their disapproval. My 
object in writing to you now is to express my approval 
of the spirit manifested in the editorials in your issue 
for February 9, 1901. I wish to congratulate you on 
the fact that said editorials are free from any asper- 
sions on Mr. Atkinson and his followers; for whatever 
we may think of their writings. it seems to me that 
it would require a very powerful microscope to dis- 
cover any other than disinterested motives in their 
publications. 

As for my attitude on the Philippine question, I 
wish to say that the arguments which HarpeEr’s 
WEEKLY so ably expressed before we bought those 
unhappy islands have, in my opinion, lost none of 
their force, and that I am-opposed to the subjugation 
and retention of the Filipinos, as I was opposed to 
our “ purchasing ” them in the outset. I am in favor 
of giving them the same independence and autonomy 
that we have hitherto said we would give to the 
Cubans. 

While I believe that our President’s motives are 
pure and disinterested and that he does not wish to 
do anything wrong, I cannot help thinking that he 
suffered himself to be misled by the commercial jin- 
goes and adventurers whose presence has been so evi- 





dent and so persistent in Congress and in the press 
of the country. At the same time, I fear that the 
President’ is dazzled too much by the material gran- 
deur of the nation in the shape of its wealth, and 
has thus been somewhat blinded to the moral aspects 
of the Philippine problem. 

I belong to those who voted for Mr. McKinley in 
spite of their utter disapproval of his Philippine 
policy, although they had reason to fear that their 
votes would be construed as a behest to go on with 


the slaughter and the blunder. 


: A. PFLUEGER. 
Columbus, O. 


Facts are Needed 


S1r.—Good for the “ Intellectual Revival.” Long 
may it live and prosper. 

As a necessity for intelligent discussion may 1 ask 
you for a table of facts. It seems to me that the 
clearest point of all discussion up to date is that the 
two parties are arguing from different data. Mr. 
Clemens and Mr. Bangs are respectively right or wrong 
according to the facts on which they stand. 

Have the Filipinos been seeking independence or 
simply reform of abuses in their several uprisings? 
A categorical answer ought to be obtainable to that 
question. Now one man says “ Yes,” another “ No,” 
and there is no final authority... This is but one of 
many underlying questions, the answers to which de- 
termine the essential merits of the. case. 

. Give us a table of authentic historical data, facts 
that are facts, not matters of opinion or of sentiment, 
but matters ‘of bare truth. . 

Upon this we can build our structure. of reasoning 
and judgment, remembering the eternal necessity of 
mingling the practical and the ideal in all human ven- 
tures. 

: (Rev.) W. F. SHELpon. 

Pleasant Valley, Conn. . 


Take them at their Word 


Sir,—In answer to your. editorial on ‘The Philip-_ 


pine Problem,” I think this country should give. up 
the Philippine Islands, provided that in doing so we, 
asa nation, do not violate in any way the solemn _in- 
ternational obligation which we assumed in regard to 
the maintenance of law: and order when..our. sov- 
ereignty succeeded that of Spain. I, for one, believe 
that we took the “Philippine Islands, because we could 
not under the cireumstéince very well have done. any- 
thing else. To me the advantages of keeping them 
are distinctly «less than’ the: disadvantages of giving 
them-up. “Take the Filipino at “his word.-. Have. the 
President extend the application of the Cuban reso- 
lution to the Philippine Islands, and give them, their 
so-called liberty conditionally. Retain a treaty port 
and naval stations, but give up‘the rest. 
. Witt1am H. Mercor. 
Pittsburg,. Pa. 


A Question of Providentialism 


Sir,—The problem is not one primarily of commer- 
cialism, or imperialism, or of expansion, except as 
these are incidental to the greater question of provi- 
dentialism. Anglo-Saxon supremacy is connected with 
Protestant Christianity. -The United States were in 
a marked manner preserved for the field of their ex- 
hibition and development. Louisiana, Florida, Cali- 
fernia, and now Cuba and Porto Rico, were put into 
our hands. The Sandwich Islands became ours in the 
same providential manner. 

President. McKinley did ‘not want the Spanish war, 
but resisted it as long as he could, until the conscience 
of the nation demanded it. The farmers*from off the 
hills hereabouts, with one mind, regarded it as provi- 
dential. It was a question of*duty and_ conscience. 
Dewey’s victory at Manila was seen: to be of God. 
The Philippines were thrust upon us. We owe it to 
them to give them our Christian civilization as much 
as Paul did to give the gospel to Rome, to whom he 
felt indebted, not for anything: Rome: had ;done for 
him, but- because he” had--what Rome.-needed,-and he 
could give it to her. 

Now comes the war in Chind, which brings 400,000,- 
000 of people into connectién’ With ‘this providential 
development. The occupation of the Philippines 
brings us into a new’ and most important relation to 
China. By tliese events we have been thrust out into 
relations and obligations which determine duty from 
which we cannot escape. 

We are a world power in spite of ourselves, and have 
a corresponding duty. ‘The’problem is practical and 
not theoretical, and must be interpreted not by theo- 
ries or precedents of the past,*but by the conditions 
God has given us. 

I think this will be found to be the almost unani- 
mous opinion of the Presbyterian Church, and also 
of other Protestant bodies. The continued occupation 
of the Philippines would also, I believe, be the best 
for the Roman Catholic Church. 

The fact may be noted that many of the prominent 
men, like Senator Hoar, who take other views, are not 
interested in the missionary idea. While ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison and President McKinley are both Chris- 
tians, one seems to look at the problem from the stand 
of a lawyer and the other of Providence. 

When Providence means opportunity, and such op- 
portunity as comes only once in an age, to obey is 





destiny. We, as a nation, have a mission to the world 
to give as freely as we have received of our God-given 
blessings. 
Only as one considers Providence and duty does he 
rise to the height of this great question. 
S. W. Pratt. 
Campbell, N. Y. 


For Determined and United Effort 


Sir,—In my humble opinion we should keep the 
Philippines, if for no other reason than that we have 
put our hand to the plough and must not look back, 
Yet not even that taken literally. In the incidents of 
war they came under our dominion. They, the peo- 
ple, were found to be oppressed by a set of rascally, 
so-called religious men, and tyrannized over by in- 
competent and mean governors. 

Naturally, never having known any just or decent 
treatment, they suspect us. Their ignorance is easily 
moulded to the benefit of the rascal who, knowing a 
little more than his fellows, essays to lead them. 
Once having entered the body of the insurgents and 
becoming convinced of their error, what are they to 
do? They think they are “ between his Satanie ma- 
jesty and the deep blue sea”; for if they go on they 
are bound to suffer, and they are afraid to go back 
and acknowledge they were wrong, as all previous 
treatment of such a course had been worse than the 
danger of insurgent. Therefore have patience with 
them. Establish a government over them that will 
show them what government. really means. 

In. the years to~come, when by practical experience 
they have learned their lesson, if they desire to gov- 
ern themselyes, and are capable of so doing, then, 
in, order to be true to our standards of liberty, we 
must needs stand aside and give them a chance, But 
it will take longer for them to reach their majority, 
so. to speak, than the Cubans, because they have to 
enter at-the a b ec and. work on to graduation. 

Before any of these things can even be. attempted, 
let alone accomplished, our own American people must 
stop abetting these poor deluded people in their error 
of. insurrection, by means of lying Jettera, both pri- 
vate and public, and practical helps in the form of 
arms.and ammunition. As to the profitable side of 
the question—the money side—I have immense confi- 
dence in our ability to make the islands a paying prop- 
osition after tle insurrection has been actually 
soupee One would hardly have supposed that Alaska 
would ever be-a money-producer, yet it is rapidly get- 
ting’ there. If that snow-bound frozen land can be 
profitable,-why cannot auch an abundance of advan- 
tages as the Philippines enjoy be turned to good ac- 
count? M. S. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Criminal Aggressicn”’ 


Sir,—My conclusion is this—that we retire from 
the islands. immediately. My reason is this, best ex- 
pressed by the words of another: “ Forcible annexa- 
tion....cannot be thought of. That, by our code of 
morality, would be criminal aggression.” 

SAMUEL MILLIKEN. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leave to the Future the Solution 


Str,—We have the Philippines. Jt is too late to 
cavil at the methods of aequisition, or to bemoan the 
fact that we have them. Most of us are sorry, and 
are disposed to say that there is no money in the 
Philippine business, and we think we see a world of 
trouble ahead if we continue to hold them. We want 
to let go, but we don’t want to slink out. We stop 
at about this point. 

But what ought we to.do? The opportunity and 
the power are with us. We may, we choose, act 
without the consent of the governe... Upon the last 
analysis we shall have to stop asking. what is best 
for us, be a little more altruistic, and find out, if we 
can, what is best for the Philippines. I know that 
the “greatest good of the greatest number” is to be 
considered, and that our first duty is to America. 
In reply, it might be said that we are fairly “long” 
in good things for ourselves in a material way, but 
“ short ” on our sense of what is good for others; and 
it might be that some development along this line 
would mean the “ greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber.” 

We all feel that American government is better 
than Spanish, American civilization better than Phi- 
lippine; that even now it is better for Manila than 
before Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet; from all we 
can learn we are generally convinced that the Fili- 
pinos could not now establish a stable government 
that would give them peace, security, and prosperity; 
that we could do for them these things, at some loss 
of life and treasure. So that it seems to me that. we 
must hold the Philippines for the present; we must 
give them a stable government, must protect them, 
must give them good schools, must teach them the 
best ideals of American citizenship, must give them 
ample opportunity to work out a future for thet- 
selves; that is to say, we must face the duty of to- 
day, trusting that in a generation hence our duty 
will then be equally clear. It is too early to say what 
shall be the final outcome. A chaque jour suffit sa 
peine. 

S. A. GIFFIn. 

Boulder, Col. 
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The Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore 


Emperor at Windsor 








HE funeral of Queen Victoria, on February 2, 
was probably one of the most impressive cere- 
monies of its kind that have ever been witness- 
ed. The procession, with five monarchs in the 
line, passed through London, escorted by repre- 

sentatives from every nation of the globe, and delega- 
tions from every colony of the British Empire. The 
royal personages were the King of England, the Em- 
peror of Germany, the King of Portugal, the King of 
Greece, and the King of Belgium. 

The Kaiser’s army was represented by a delegation of 
officers from the cavalry regiment of which Queen Vic- 
toria was an honorary colonel. They were magnificent 
specimens of soldiery, and vied in splendor with a com- 
pany of British Grenadiers, the average height of 
whose men was 6 feet 10 inches. The procession march- 
ed slowly across the City to the railroad station, where 
the body was placed upon the funeral-train, and the 
royal cortege left the capital for Windsor. As soon as 
the body arrived at the Windsor railroad station artil- 
lery began firing minute-guns from the Castle. The 
procession then began to move slowly through the little 
town towards St. George’s Chapel. There were gor- 
geous searlet-coated Life-Guards in the lead, followed 
by the foreign envoys in resplendent uniforms, the Ger- 
man cavalry officers, Ear] Roberts, and many British 
generals and their staffs. Behind the funeral-car King 
Edward and Emperor William walked slowly, follow- 
ed by other members of the royal family. 

The ceremony in St. George’s Chapel was a simple 
burial service, conducted by the Bishop of Winchester, 
in the presence of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, the Bishop of Oxford, and all the Senior Canons 
of Windsor. At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
Queen’s body was allowed to remain in the chapel until 
removed, on Monday, February 4. to the royal mauso- 
leum at Frogmore. 








THE FUNERAL OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


Phoiographs used by Courtesy of the London “ Daily Mail”’ 
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PROGRESS OF THE WORK ON THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 
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ONTREAL might boast of her great fur 
company, but Quebec was the seat of 
government, and had the prestige of an 
official centre in days when much still 
remained of pomp and ceremony. There 
were the principal merchants engaged in 

foreign trade, there the great three-decked ships of the 
line strained at their anchors as they swung with 
the ceaseless tides, there was the principal garrison oc- 
cupied in turn by regiments known the world over in 
song and story, and there too were the representatives 
of the best French families, beginning to mix freely 
with the upper class of the English; so that in the 
early days of the new rule there was much in Quebec 
that made for social life and enjoyment. 

The winter of 1775-6 drew these classes still closer 
together, when, side by side, all racial differences for- 
gotten, they kept the British flag inviolate on the 
heights of Quebec, the only spot on Canadian soil 
which still held for King George. 

In remembrance of this time of trial and danger 
it was only fitting that the day of deliverance should 
be duly celebrated, and in 1778 we find the account 
of a ball and supper given by the gentlemen who had 
served during the siege. This was held at the “ Blue 
House ” on the Little River Road, a famous hostelry 


kept by an old-country Frenchman, Alexandre Menut. . 


He had been chef to General Murray—by-the-way, 
many of our famous caterers had come out in the 
train of high officials: Dillon, who kept the famous 
coffee-house in Montreal, Compain of *‘ Monklands,” 
Comte, first steward of the St. James Club, and Bar- 
tolozzi of the Stadacona. 

Menut’s was so famous for’ its cwisine that during 
the siege the American oflicers more than once ex- 
posed themselves to the fire of the outposts in order 
to taste the contents of its larder. Probably to forget 
for a moment the misery of the plague-stricken leaguer, 
Montgomery himself was willing to undertake the risk 
for the sake of the good cheer, for we read in con- 
temporary records that as he drew up at the ever-open 
door, on the 8th of December, his horse was killed by a 
well-directed bal] just as he stepped out of his cariole. 

Here it was that the ball of 1778 was held. Sir 
Guy Carleton, that gallant gentleman, whose memory 
will ever live in all Canadian hearts, and Lady Maria 
attended: she opened the ball with Colonel Caldwell, 
who had commanded the garrison during the siege, 





Membership Medal, Quebec Fishing Club 


and when the party broke up at four in the morning 
their loyal enthusiasm had risen to such a height that 
they pledged themselves to hold another reunion the 
following vear. 

Out of these gatherings the club of the “ Veterans ” 
of 1775 was formed in 1790; and here we find the be- 
ginnings of Quebee club history. 

On the 3lst December, the anniversary of the attack 
on the city, and on the 6th May, the anniversary of 
the raising of the siege, a dinner was held. 

One little scrap preserved gives us a glimpse of the 
oflicers of the club at their May dinner in 1794, in Fer- 
guson’s Hotel, that old building so long famous in 
Canadian legend as the * Chien d'Or.” Lord Dorches- 
ter, the Guy Carleton of 1775, is present. One of the 
stewards is the Honorable Mr. Justice de Bonne, a 
Frenchman of the old school, who numbered Francois 
de Bonne Due de Lesdiguiéres, the friend of Henri IV., 
among his direct ancestors. It is characteristic of the 
man that he violently opposed the Honorable James 
Cuthbert in his effort to abolish slavery in Canada. 
At another time he calmly. withstood a furious attack 
by Attorney-General Osgoode to remove him from of- 
fice “in the interests of public morality,” on account 
of an intrigue. and was defended by the then govern- 
or, Milnes, on the ground “that it was not easy to 
determine the degree of private misconduct which 
should be considered to unfit a man for his public 
functions ”: from which one gathers that Sir Robert 
followed biblical precepts to perhaps an extreme de- 
gree. 

The other stewards were the Honorable J. Walker, 
Simon Fraser, Sr., and James Frost, and the secre- 
iary was John Coflin the younger. He was only a lad 
at the time of the siege, and we are told how his mo- 
ther, being anxious for the safety of his father, sent 


him with his brother at early morning to inquire for 
the one dear “to them all, how he found him still on 
duty, and was allowed to crawl into an embrasure 
for a cannon and look down upon the bodies of Mont- 
gomery and his followers, half hidden in the snow- 
drift far below. 

It does not appear how long the Veterans flourished ; 
there are traces of it as late as 1803 in the songs sung 
at the dinners. Those I have seen are all in French, 
which argues for a large French membership, and most 
of them touch on European rather than American af- 
fairs, for Bonaparte was on every man’s tongue in 
those days, even as in ours. In 1801, the year of 
the Peace of Luneville, they sang: 


Amizs, voila done cette paix 
Qui doit fixer la gloire 
Dont chaque peuple, pour jamais, 
Jonira dans Vhistoire. 
En téte je vois nos Bretons— 
La faridondaine, le faridondon— 
Traiter les consuls de Paris, 
Biribi, 
A la fagon de Barbari, 
Mon ani! 


The Peace of Amiens was not of long duration, and, 
inspired by the declaration of war by England against 
France, they sang in 1803: 


Quoi! Notre Roi cheri, 
Quoi! son penpie en guerre! 
Et nous tranqguilles ici 
Ayant pour arme un verre! 


They recall their deliverance of °75, their enemies 
even testified to their zeal and courage, and they con- 
clude with this high resoiution: 


S'ii nous fait croupir ainsi 
Quand tout s’arme sur terre, 
J’en casserais de dépit 

Ma bouteille et mon verre! 


A purely social club existed about this time styled 
the Knights of the Round Table. Among its members 
were the Honorable Jonathan Sewell, born in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, who came to Canada as a lad 
of nineteen. He held the high office of Chief Justice 
for thirty years, and was perhaps the only Canadian 
of that day on whom Harvard had bestowed an hono- 
rary LL.D. Sir John Caldwell, Bart., Receiver-Gen- 
eral, the Honorable Hector Théophile Cramahé, Ad- 
ministrator of the province from 1770-4, Major 
Samuel Holland, of “ Holland House,’ Montgomery’s 
headquarters in 1775, the name of which recalls stories 
both scandalous and tragic, and others of the same 
set were members. 

They also met at Menut’s, the Red House, the Chien 
d’Or, and other places where gentlemen thirsting for 
some relaxation from the cares of office might forget 
them for a season at the Table Round. 

Le Club Constitutionnel of 1791, with a large mem- 
Lership of both nationalities, is of too special a charac- 
ter to warrant any extended notice; but following the 
custom of the day they held their regular dinners at 
Menut’s, where they delivered political orations, and 
drank confusion to all who differed from their shib- 
boleth. 

Besides the “ Veterans” there flourished in Quebec 
another club known as the “ Beefsteak ” ; from Lambert 
it would seem as if it existed at least since 1787, and 
so perhaps should take precedence of the “ Veterans ” 
—but, I have my doubts about Lambert. 

The membership of the “ Beefsteak” was at first 
from twelve to fifteen, and like all early Quebec clubs 
they met at various places in the country to dine and 
make merry. Each member presided in turn, and he 
on whom this honor fell was bound to furnish a rump 
of beef, about thirty pounds in weight, and which only 
cost as many pence—and this for the choicest cuts. 
Beef that had been frozen and then thawed cost only 
half the price. The chairman also furnished one bot- 
tle of wine and one of porter, the vice-chair twice as 
much; each member brought his quota of wine and 
porter, and with it two plates with knives and forks, 
and should he bring a guest was supposed to provide 
for him in the same way. 

Lieutenant Landmann, whom we met at Montreal, 
undertook to drive Major Schalch, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, to a meeting of the club at the “ Red House.” 
about six miles above Quebec. He drove his high-blood- 
ed mare, and when descending a dangerous hill near 
the Plains of Abraham his famous blue sleigh went 
over the side, and after a wild struggle by the horse 
to keep his footing, they all made a sheer drop of at 
least twenty-five feet into the deep snow at the bot- 
tom, and the extraordinary part of the story is that 
no material injury was received. 

In 1801 the club was remodelled, and it was prob- 
ably then that it was rechristened the “ Barons.” 

When John Lambert spent the winter of 1807 in 
Quebec the club was in the height of its glory. It had 
a membership of twenty-one, and as each baron died 
or resigned, his place was filled by a Knight-elect, who 
was not, however, installed as Baron until a sufficient 
number weré chosen. This was in order to meet the 
heavy expenditure entailed by the entertainment which 
followed the ceremony. Lambert tells that: 

“The ceremony of the installation of seven new 


Knights-elect took place during the winter I passed in 
Quebec. It had not happened for nearly twenty years 
before; and a very handsome entertainment was given 
at Union Hotel. The new assembly-room was opened 
for the occasion; and upwards of two hundred of the 
principal people in the country were invited by the 





Andrew Paterson 
Member of the Beefsteak Club 


Knights-elect to a splendid ball and supper. Mr. Dunn, 
the President of the Province, and who administered 
the government in the absence of Sir Robert Milnes, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, attended as the oldest Baron. The 
Chief Justice and all the principal officers of the gov- 
ernment, civil and military, were present. Their 
ladies formed a more brilliant display that evening 
than on any occasion I had an opportunity of witness- 
ing; and the whole was conducted with a regularity 
and decorum that would have done credit to any simi- 
lar entertainment in London. We sat down to supper 
about two o’clock, and it was nearly five o’clock be- 
fore the company began to depart. By that time 
some of the gentlemen were pretty merry, and I left 
them dancing what they called Bacchanalian reels. 
This entertainment is said to have cost upwards of 
two hundred and fifty guineas, and was reckoned to 
have been the most splendid one given in Canada for 
many years.” 

Besides these elaborate festivities, the Barons were 
wont to organize that ever-popular form of diversion, 
a picnic dinner. Six miles from Quebec, on the slopes 
of the hills which surround it towards the north, hid- 
den from all eyes by the surrounding trees and a 
tangle of undergrowth, the explorer for the curious 
may find what little remains of “ Beaumanoir,” the 
country house of the Intendant Talon, built in 1668. 
Few, however, would now recognize it by its original 
name, as it only lives in the public mind by the trag- 
edy which legend has cast about its walls, and has 
indelibly branded the ruin with the guilty name of 
Bigot. The Chateau Bigot was in a fair state of re- 
pair at the beginning of this century, and thither the 
Barons often repaired, to fill the deserted garden with 
life, and awaken the old walls to the echoes of a 
revelry such as had not been heard since the English 
arms sent Bigot and his following flying over sea to 
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meet their condemnation at the hands of outraged 
justice. 

“ Among the later members: were John Coltman, 
George Hamilton, Sir George Pownall, Hermann Wys- 
tius Ryland, secretary to Lord Dorchester, and Sir 
James Craig, George Heriott, best remembered by 
his travels, the Hon. Matthew Bell, the sport-loving 
proprietor of the Forges St. Maurice, where he kept his 
pack of hounds and entertained royally, the Hon. J. 
Irvine, Messrs. Gray, Stewart, and others. 

We owe the following storv to that indefatigable 
gatherer-up of unconsidered trifles, Sir J. M. Lemoine, 
the historian of Quebec: ‘ 

Sir John Caldwell had invited the Barons to dine 
at his seat “ Belmont,” on the St. Foye Road far be- 
yond the gates. His only son had returned from Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, where he had taken his degree, 
and large was the hospitality with which the guests 
were entertained. Some of the more reasonable of the 
Barons were for leaving before the city gates were 
closed for the night, but the plea that the command- 
ant was with them and would see them safely through 
prevailed, and was followec by a toast to the hero of 
the evening, “ The future Sir Harry on the comple- 
tion of his Irish education!” To which the future 
baronet rese and replied: “ Friends, fellow-country- 
men, brothers” (this last was challenged, as he was 
an only son), “I am indeed proud of my Dublin edu- 
cation; we have something, however, better before us 
than a disquisition on the excellence of the various 
systems of Continental courses; to be brief, I now 
challenge any here present to meet me on the classics, 
astronomy, the cubic root, or glass to glass! You have 
your choice!” 

“Glass to glass!” was the unanimous reply. 

Then with song and ‘speech, and loyal and setiment- 
al toast, the night flew on until the man from Dub- 
lin sat facing his father, the only other man on the 
right side of the mahogany. It was strictly a fam- 
ily affair now; the honor of the house had been main- 
tained, and rather than risk the reputation of a well- 
seasoned diner out,.the old gentleman put down his 
glass, and with a hearty laugh roared out,“ Damn your 
Irish education, sir!” 

When the Barons came to an end does not appear; 
it is quite probable, in view of the extravagance 
of their gala entertainments, that they may have re- 
verted to the traditions of their earlier days, for 
certain it is that the Beefsteak Club was either re- 
organized or revived, and existed as late as 1839 or 
1840. 

They revived the old picnic dinners at the Red 
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House, the Blue House, Hamel’s on the St. Louis 
Road, and elsewhere. The Hon. John Neilson, An- 
drew Young, William Price, William Phillips, An- 





An Old Snuff-horn 


drew Paterson, Lachlan Macpherson, and Colonel Hay, 
of the Guards, were among the members, and we have 
at least one interesting memento in the handsome sil- 
ver-mounted mull with its chains, spoon, and various 











“The Chien d’Or”’ 


Once over Entrance to the Freemason’s Tavern, a 
famous Meeting-place of old Quebec Clubs 
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implements dear to snuff-takers; some pieces of plate 
still exist in the families of old members, and the large 
folding gridiron whereon so many succulent dinners 
were cooked only disappeared a few years ago. 

There is mention made of a Seber Club which flour- 
ished about 1811; as one of the essential rules was 
that each member should offer up his sobriety on the 
Altar of Bacchus at least once a year, it is possible 
that some shamefaced descendant has destroyed the 
records, and oblivion has kindly veiled their doings 
and undoings. 

In 1812 the Club des Bois, or the Forestiers, was 
formed. Andrew Stuart, Solicitor-General, the Hon. 
John Neilson, Andrew Paterson, Judge Fletcher, Col- 
onel Tetu, Joseph Planté, Louis Moquin, M. La Force, 
were members, with many others whose names are 
repeated in nearly every such association, for in those 
days Quebec society was small, and the same set com- 
posed nearly every social gathering. The only me- 
mento known of this club is the handsome silver- 
mounted calumet, but no doubt a mull was amongst 
its property. 

After 1816, when Messrs. Neilson and Stuart ac 
quired a large tract of the Jesuits’ Estate in the Val- 
ley of the Jacques Cartier, each built a large camp on 
his respective land, but so near together that when 
the club met they could swap fish stories, argue points 
of law and scandal, drink each other’s whiskey, and 
keep the Pipe of Peace alight in token of amity, and 
so continued until the club disappeared and was for- 
gotten of men. 

Within easy distance of Quebec is the Jacques Car- 
tier River, famous in history, but more famous in the 
annals of sport. Nature formed it with every possible 
convenience that the heart of the salmon-fisher can 
desire, and apart from the exercise of the gentle craft 
its beauties are a constant feast to the eye. What 
a suecession of rods has swept and curved over its 
black pools, and how many hearts have exulted in 
“the rush of joy that almost felt like pain” during 
the fierce struggle for the king of fish. 

In 1826 the Quebee Fishing Club was formed, but 
that it was more than a mere sporting club is evi- 
denced by its silver medal of membership, a medal so 
rare that the one in the collection at Laval was long 
supposed to be unique. This shows that the club had 
its social side, for men do not wear silver medals while 
wading or climbing along the banks of a river, nor yet 
in the streets, but may with propriety so decorate 
themselves at club dinners. 

The Stadacona, founded in the early 
the first of the modern clubs. 


“ sixties,” was 





TEN YEARS OF DOMESTIC EXPANSION 


T is the custom in this beginning of a new century 
to compare the United States of 1900 with the 
United States of 1800. The figures are amazing 
and almost beyond comprehension in their magni- 
tude. They tell of the birth, life, and plenitude 
of the greatest of world powers. But they rep- 

resent no ratio of growth, for one hundred years ago 
there was comparatively nothing, while to-day there is 
everything. 

To gain a clearer idea of what the people of this 
country have done, what they are doing, and how rapid 
is the accomplishment, it is better to go back but a 
decade. Ten years is but a short time in a man’s life. 
The children of 1890 have not yet left their childhood. 
The men of that day are the men of this. The builders 
of then are the builders of now. The past decade is 
all within the prime of the present generation, and yet 
the nationalized energy of that brief time has wrought 
wonders even more significant than the growth of the 
nation in its entire though comparatively short ex- 
istence. 

To-day American authority is supreme over nearly 
200,000 square miles of territory more than in 1890, 
and the population of the whole is over 86,000,000, as 
compared with the 63,000,000 of ten years ago. From 
the seventh place as a naval power, the United States 
has advanced to the fourth. An army of twenty-five 
thousand men has grown to one hundred and three 
thousand. The possible factor in the affairs of one 
hemisphere has become the balance of power in both. 
The mere illustration of a high civilization has become 
the active influence for its extension the world about. 
The cause of this increase in power is a marvellous 
internal development, originating with and controlled 
by national energy and intelligence. 

Money being the foundation of all commerce, the 
amount available at each stage of progress is signifi- 
cant. In 1890 the American people possessed some- 
thing less than 1500 million dollars of their own make, 
and in 1900 they had over 2055 millions, or, to be ex- 
act, an increase of 626 millions. This gain more than 
corresponds to the increase in population, for in 1890 
the per capita money of this country was $22 82, 
while in 1900 it was $26 94. In 1890 Uncle Sam’s 
income was 650 millions, and in 1900 it was 1078 
millions. The expenses of the government in 1890 
were 630 millions, and in 1900 they were 886 millions. 
These receipts and expenditures have never been ap- 
proximated before in times of peace, and only equalled 
during the closing years of the civil war.. In 1890 
there was a balance in the United States Treasury of 
691 million dollars. In 1900 that balance was over 
1059 millions and largely in gold specie. 

The per capita revenue of the United States in 1890 
was $6 43, and in 1900 it was $7 43. The per capita 
expenses in 1890 were $5 07, and $6 39 in 1900. The 
increased receipts have come largely from internal 
revenue, for the customs produced 229 million dollars 
in 1890 and 233 millions in 1900, while the internal- 
revenue receipts in 1890 were 142 millions, and 295 
millions in 1900. There was a marked decrease in the 


receipts from the sale of public lands and but a small 
increase in the other usual sources of public revenue. 
The increase in the expenditures is distributed through- 
out the various branches of the government. In 1890 
44 millions was spent on the army, and 134 millions 
in 1900. In 1890 the navy cost 22 millions, and 55 
millions in 1900. During the same time the Indian 
expenses increased from 6 to 10 millions, and pensions 
from 106 to 140 millions. In the past ten years the 
public debt has increased from 312 to 365 million 
dollars. 

American industry is the cause of this tremendous 
domestic expansion in national affairs. In 1890 the 
imports of merchandise from foreign countries were 
valued at 789 million dollars, and the exports of 
American goods at 857 millions, a trade balance in 
favor of this country of 68 million dollars. In 1900 
the imports of merchandise from foreign countries 
were valued at 850 million dollars and the exports of 
American goods at 1395 millions, a balance of trade 
in favor of this country of 545 million dollars. Thus 
in ten years, while the population has increased twenty 
per cent., the importations of foreign goods have in- 
creased by 61 millions, or less than eight per cent. 
During this same period the annual exports of Ameri- 
can goods have increased 538 million dollars, or about 
sixty-three per cent. This is three times as rapid a 
gain as shown by the population. 

There is no possible way of arriving at any figures 
regarding the domestic commerce of the United States. 
Eminent statisticians have made guesses at what it 
might be, and the figures run far into the billions. It 
is safe to say, however, that the gain in this field has 
been in larger percentage than in the foreign trade. 
If it were possible to make estimates in this direction, 
the figures would be practically useless on account of 
their incomprehensible magnitude. When the results 
of the census of 1900 are finally made public some idea 
can»then be gained of the growth in manufactures and 
the general assets of the people since 1890. It is 
known now, however, that the value of three or four 
of the principal crops and of the live-stock ‘of the 
farmers was 500 million dollars more in 1900 than it 
was in 1890. 

In the field of transportation the growth has been 
bewildering. There were 161,276 miles of railroad in 
the United States in 1890. In 1900 there were 110,- 
893 miles.. This means that in ten years, after all the 
great systems were practically complete, 30,000 miles 
of road were built and equipped, at a cost of not less 
than 1200 million dollars. The value of railroad se- 
curities in 1890 was 9500 million dollars. In 1900 
these securities were valued at 11,692 million dollars, 
and into this account must be taken the reorganization 
of many roads during that period and‘ the consequent 
reduction in their capitalization. In 1890, 31,000 loco- 
mctives pulled one million cars. In 1900, 37,000 loco- 
motives of greater power pulled 300,000 more cars of 
much larger capacity. The business done by these 
roads has increased fifty per cent. in ten years. In 
1890 the earnings were about 525 million dollars, and 


in 1900 they were 1336 millions, and that with a quite 
general reduction of freight and passenger rates. 

The mineral output of the United States in 1890 
was vaiued at about 620 million dollars. In 1900 it 
reached nearly 1000 millions. The annual fuel produc- 
tion of the country as one item has increased in ten 
years from 231 to 350 million dollars. The production 
of gold by this country in 1890 was 33 million doliars, 
and in 1900 it was 71 millions. The production of 
copper in 1890 was worth 31 million dollars, and in 
1900 it was worth 104 millions. In 1890 the iron pro- 
duction was 151 million dollars, and in 1900 it reached 
245 millions. A proportionate gain is shown in the 
production of every other raw material of commerce, 
which adds each year to the wealth of the nation. 
The list of growing assets could be prolonged indefi- 
nitely, each item showing a greater gain proportion- 
ately than the population, thus proving that the people 
of the United States are becoming richer in propor- 
tion to their numbers as well as in proportion to the 
growth of the country as a whole. 

What this all means when reduced to its equations 
in employment, wages, opportunity, and stimulus to 
domestic commerce it is only possible to infer, for 
even statistics fail to express the various total values. 
Thirteen million more people found an adequate liv- 
ing income in the United States in 1900 than were 
supplied with the same in 1890, ahd found it easier. 
There is more prosperity for the many than there was 
for.the few. The banks, the trades, the factories, and 
the stores have added to their business until the fig- 
ures of domestic commerce for 1900 make those of 
1890 seem of a long-past period. 

Never has average individual ownership been greater 
than to-day. Many men have accumulated wondrous 
fortunes, but this accumulation has not apparently in- 
terfered with modest endeavor. The number of sav- 
ings depositors has increased enormously, and their 
savings represent vast sums. The holders of small 
properties were never so numerous or so large a pro- 
portion of the whole population. A decade of tre- 
mendous development has not eliminated the indi- 
vidual, but rather increased his opportunities. Facts 
confute theories, and political economists of the pessi- 
mistie school are compelled to postpone the fulfilment 
of their direful prophecies until this republic has at 
least outgrown the present lusty age. 

There is no reason but to believe the present rate of 
progress will continue and possibly become greater. It 
will do well, however, to keep pace during the coming 
years with the inevitable increase in the number of 
people. Experts have declared a population of 150 
millions in 1925 as a conservative estimate of what is 
to come. The past ten years have witnessed the awak- 
ening of a self-contained power to an international 
sphere of influence. With this awakening have come 
greater demands upon natural resources and human 
endeavor. The United States has met the crisis with 
a superabundance of vitality which promises marvels 
for the new century. 

F. D. WHELPLEY. 
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HE next day was Sunday, and no sooner had 

Luc risen than he received a friendly note 

from Madame Boisgelin inviting him to 

breakfast at Guerdache. She had known 

him at Beaulieu, and, being aware that the 

Jordans would not return until Monday, 
she told him how pieased she would be to see him, and 
to have a little conversation with him in regard to 
their intimacy at Paris. Lue entertained for her 
a kind of affectionate veneration, and he accepted 
the invitation at once, saying in his reply that he 
would be at Guerdache at eleven o'clock. 

Blaise Qurignon, the founder of the Pit, was a 
workman who came there and established himself in 
1823, but a sudden attack of paralysis had deprived 
him of the use of his lower limbs, and he was 
constrained to give up the management of the Pit 
to his eldest son, Michel. 

Michel Qurignon committed suicide at the age of 
fifty-four, leaving his daughter Suzanne as the last 
representative of an ill-fated family. Suzanne, when 
she was twenty, five years before the death of 
her father, had married Boisgelin, who had_ been 
attracted by her on meeting her at the house of a 
neighbor. Although the Pit was already in jeopardy, 
Michel, with ostentatious pride, had found means 
to give -his daughter a dot of a million franes. Bois- 
gelin, on his side, was very rich, having inherited 
from his grandfather and father more than six 


million franes, but he lost his all in speculation on the ~ 


Bourse. It was then that his wife, Suzanne, showed 
herself truly admirable, and displayed a_ tenderness, 
a judgment, and a courage which put him on his 
feet again. Her own dot of a million of franes 
was found to be untouched. She decided that 
in order to meet the situation their house in 
the Pare Monceau, where their living expenses were 
too great, must be sold; and another million was thus 
realized. But how to live, above all in Paris, upon 
two millions, where six had not sufficed, and where 
all the temptations occasioned by the display of lux- 
ury in a large city would be renewed? Their future 
was decided in the end by a chance meeting. 
Boisgelin had a poor cousin, Delaveau, the son of 
his father’s sister, whose husband, an unfortunate 
inventor, had died in poverty. Delaveau was an en- 
gineer, a graduate of the Ecole des Arts at Métiers, 
and at the time of Michel 
Qurignon’s suicide he oc- 
cupied a modest position 
in a coal-mife at Brias. 
He understood clearly the 
situation at the Pit, and 
believed himself fully 
qualified to relieve it by 
means of a new scheme of 
organization ; therefore, 
being very ambitious of 
success, and further stim- 
ulated by his wife, he 
came to Paris in search of 
a sleeping partner with 
capital. and there’ one 
evening he met his cousin 
Boisgelin face to face on 
the street. Like a flash 
the idea came to him— 
why had he not already 
thought of the latter, who 
was a capitalist, and, 
moreover, the husband of 
a Qurignon? As soon as 
he understood the condi- 
tion of his cousin’s affairs, 
and learned of the two re- 
maining millions which he 
and his wife were anxious 
to invest advantageously. 
he enlarged his scheme 
still further; he had sev- 
eral interviews with his 
cousin, in the course of 
which he displayed such 
strong convictions, and 
showed himself so full of 
intelligence and energy, 
that he ended by convin- 
cing the other man. His 
scheme certainly display- 
ed genius; he proposed to 
utilize the recent catastro- 
phe to buy the Pit for one 
million when it was worth 
two, and then to organize 
the manufacture of fine 
steel-work, which would 
speedily result in consid- 
erable profit. Then, why 
should not the Boisgelins 
themselves buy Guerdache? 
In the foreed liquidation 
which was about to be 
made of the Qurignon for- 
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tune, they could easily obtain it for five hundred thou- 
sand franes, although it had cost eight hundred thou- 
sand. Boisgelin would still have five hundred thou- 
sand franes out of his two millions, and these he might 
put into the management of the works; while he, De- 
laveau, pledged himself formally to increase the cap- 
ital tenfold by paying a princely interest upon it. 

It was Suzanne who finally determined her hus- 
band in favor of this plan, for he himself was very 
uneasy at the idea of a provincial life, and was in 
dread of dying of ennui. She, on the contrary, was 
charmed to return to Guerdache, where all her youth 
had been passed. Affairs turned out exactly as Dela- 
veau had foreseen; when the settlement of the busi- 
ness took place, the fifteen hundred thousand francs 
that the Boisgelins expended for the purchase of the 
works and of Guerdache just covered the Qurig- 
nons’s embarrassments, so that the Boisgelins became 
absolute owners of both properties, and were under no 
further necessity of accounting to the surviving heirs. 
In three years’ time the Pit had regained its position 
as one of the most prosperous steel factories in the 
country, and the income which its twelve hundred 
workmen gained for Boisgelin enabled him to in- 
stall himself at Guerdache in great luxury, with six 
horses in his stables, five carriages in his coach-house, 
and to give hunting - parties, fétes, and dinners to 
which the dignitaries of the town quarrelled for in- 
vitations. 

Delaveau was installed at the Pit, where he occu- 
pied Blaise Qurignon’s old house, with his wife, Fer- 
nande, and their little girl, Nise, who was only a few 
months old. Fernande did not love him, but she 
felt that he was very much in love with her, and she 
made up her mind to make use of his protection 
to enter the world of honest women into which he 
would be the means of entrance and her protector. 
Within two months after her husband had introduced 
her at Guerdache she had seduced Boisgelin, and yield- 
ed suddenly to his solicitations one evening, after 
having studied the position carefully. He was con- 
sumed with a passion for her, and would have ex- 
pended his whole fortune upon her at the risk of 
breaking all his other ties. She, on her part, had 
found her cherished ideal in this handsome man of 
clubs and race-horses, a lover full of vanity, madness, 
and prodigality, capable of the very worst actions to 
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retain so beautiful a mistress, if she became indis- 
pensable to his self-indulgence. And she was satis- 
fying all kinds of accumulated grievances: her gloomy 
hatred of her husband, whose laborious life and blind 
tranquillity humiliated her; her increasing jealousy 
of the gentle Suzanne, whom she had detested from 
the first day she saw her; and, indeed, the desire 
to see her suffer was one of her reasons for accepting 
the attentions of Boisgelin. Guerdache was now one 
continuous féte; Fernande reigned there as an ac- 
knowledged beauty, having realized the dream of her 
ambitious life. assisting Boisgelin to squander the 
money which Delaveau had rade by the hard work 
of twelve hundred workmen at the Pit, and even in- 
dulging the hope of one day returning to Paris, to 
live there in triumph upon the promised millions. 

These were the stories Lue revolved in his thoughts 
while he walked on slowly to accept Suzanne’s in- 
vitation. If he was not then thoroughly informed of 
all, he suspected those which a near future was about 
to reveal to him in even their smallest details. And 
as he raised his eyes he saw that he was only about 
a hundred yards from the beautiful park, whose mag- 
nificent trees displayed such a variety of green. 

Luce had already turned his steps to the porch, when 
a light laugh of welcome caused him to turn his 
head. There, under an oak, near a stone table sur- 
rounded by rustie seats, he perceived Suzanne seated 
beside it, while her son Paul played at her feet. 

“Ah, yes, my good friend, I came down here to 
await my guests, like a country person who is not 
afraid of the open air. How kind of you to accept 
my short invitation!” 

Lue took her hand, which he held for a moment 
in both his own. 

“Tt is you who are kindness itself to have thought 
of me. I am happy—so happy in seeing you again.” 

She made a gesture expressive of deep feeling, and 
murmured: 

“When I think of you, I have been distressed that 
you were not here, where there is so much to be done.” 

But Luc now just perceived Paul, who ran forward, 
his hands full of flowers, and whom he was surprised 
to find so much grown. The child was very fair, slen- 
der, and smiling; he had an air of extreme gentleness, 
and greatly resembled his mother. 

“ Ah,” said the latter, gayly, “he will soon be 
seven years old; then he 
will be a little man.” 

They were both seated, 
talking with great friend- 
liness in the — genial 
warmth of that radiant 
September day, and_ so 
lest in the interest of 
their kindly recollections 
that they did not see 
Boisgelin descend the 
porch steps and advance 
towards them.  Boisgelin 
was a tall, foppish-look- 
ing man, with gray eyes, 
a large nose, and a waxed 
mustache; his brown hair 
was arranged in curls 
upon his forehead, where 
some traces of baldness 
were already visible; he 
was very correctly dress- 
ed in country costume, 
and sported a single eye- 
glass. 

** Good-morning, my 
dear Froment,” he cried, 
in a well-toned voice, but 
with a somewhat thick ac- 
cent. “Sy. thousand 
thanks for having consent- 
ed to make one of us.” 

And after a shake of 
the hand in the English 
manner, he turned with- 
out further speech to his 
wife. 

“Tell me, my dear,” he 
said, “has the order been 
given to send the victoria 
for the Delaveaus?” 

There was no necessity 
for Suzanne to_ reply. 
The victoria, conveying 
the family just spoken of, 
emerged at that moment 
from the avenue of great 
elms, and they alighted 
opposite the stone table. 
Delaveau was short and 
strongly built; he had a 
head like a bull-dog, mas- 
sive and low, with a pro- 
jecting lower jaw, and 
this, together with his flat 
large protuberant 









































eyes, and highly colored cheeks, half hidden by a 
thick fringe of black beard, imparted to his whole 
appearance something of soldierliness, authority, and 
rigidity. Fernande, standing beside him, presented 
a delicious contrast; she was a brunette with blue 
eyes, and she had a finely formed figure, with grace- 
ful neck and shoulders. .The purest and fairest of 
faces was shaded by magnificent jet-black hair, be- 
neath which her large eyes of deep blue shone with 
an expression of ardent tenderness; her fresh, delicate 
mouth displayed tiny teeth, which gave the impression 
of unchanging brilliancy, and of strength sufficient 
to break stones. 

The two women appeared to be friends. The ap- 
pearance, however, was not real, for Suzanne had a 
slight fluttering of the eyelids when she saw Boisgelin 
pressing his attentions on Fernande, and she also be- 
trayed her annoyance by displaying satisfaction at the 
icy manner Fernande assumed on her admirer’s at- 
tempting to escape from one of her caprices. The at- 
mosphere of uneasiness extended to both Lue and Dela- 
veau, who had met before during the previous spring. 
They shook hands, but the unexpected presence of this 
young man at Beauclair seemed to cause the manager 
of the Pit a kind of shock. 

“What! You have been here since yesterday? And 
you have not found Jordan, of course, because a sud- 
den despatch obliged him to leave for Cannes. . . 
Yes, yes, I know all that, but I did not know that you 
had been summoned. His blast-furnace has oc- 
casioned him a great deal of annoyance.” 

Lue was surprised to see that De!laveau was greatly 
disturbed by his appearance, so much so that ‘he ap- 
peared inclined to inquire why Jordan had summoned 
him to La Crécherie. He did not understand the rea- 
son of Delaveau’s sudden uneasiness, and he answer- 
ed at haphazard: 

“Oh, do you think he has been annoyed? Every- 
thing is going on very well.” 

At this Delaveau discreetly began to talk about 
something else, and informed Boisgelin, whom he treat- 
ed with the utmost familiarity, of the purchase for 
China of a stock of defective shells which were to be 
remelted. 

In addition to these there were other guests: Judge 
Gaume, who was accompanied by his daughter, Lu- 
cille, and followed by the fiancé of the latter, a re- 
tired captain named Jollivet. Gaume had a long face, 
a high forehead, and a double chin; he was barely for- 
ty-five, but apparently he desired to efface himself 
completely in the isolation of Beauclair, in consequence 
of a terrible family tragedy which had wrecked his 
life. His wife, on being deserted by her lover, had one 
evening killed herself in his presence after acknowledg- 
ing her crime.. In spite of his cold and severe man- 
ner, he had remained secretly inconsolable, and he now 
suffered through his daughter, whom he adored, and 
who displayed as she grew up a greater and greater 
resemblance to her mother. Small, graceful, loving, 
and refined, Lucille, with her soul-destroying eyes 
looking forth from her clear olive face, recalled to him 
her mother’s fault, and he was filled with such a 
dread of seeing this fault renewed in her that he 
betrothed her at twenty to Captain Jollivet, in spite 
of the bitter loneliness which would be his lot after 
their separation. This Captain Jollivet had been 
obliged to retire from active service in consequence 
of a fever brought back from Madagascar. He look- 
ed old for his thirty-five years, but nevertheless he 
was still a fine-looking man, with an obstinate face 
and a splendid mustache. He had just inherited an 
income of twelve thousand francs, and he had then 
decided to settle at Beauclair, which was his na- 
tive place, and to marry Lucille, whose languishing, 
dovelike manners had taken complete possession of 
him. 

Judge Gaume, who had no private fortune, and who 
lived with great economy on his official income, could 
not refuse such a match. His secret grief, however, 
seemed to increase, and he had never before manifested 
so close an attention to legal matters; his judgments 
were delivered with great severity, and he interpreted 
the code in the same spirit. Some people said that 
behind this attitude of an implacable judge he was 
really a broken-hearted man, a despairing pessimist, 
who believed in nothing good, not even in human jus- 
tice. And what must be the suffering of a judge who 
condemns miserable criminals, and yet doubts whether 
he has the right to do so! 

After these came the Mazelles, with their little 
girl Louise, who was three years old, and was an- 
other guest for the children’s table. They were a per- 
fectly happy couple; they were two stout people, of 
about the same age, being hardly past forty, with a 
constantly increasing resemblance to each other, for 
they had each a rosy, smiling face, and the same gentle 
and paternal manner. They had spent a hundred thou- 
sand frances in establishing themselves, after the man- 
ner of the bourgeoisie, near the Sub-Prefecture, in a 
nice, comfortable house, surrounded by a very exten- 
sive garden; and they lived upon an income of fifteen 
thousand frances, drawn from government securities, 
that being the only investment sufficiently safe to 
satisfy them. Their happiness in looking forward 
to a life with nothing to do had passed into a 
proverb. 

People said: “ Ah, to be like Monsieur Mazelle, who 
does nothing! He is a happy man!” But he always 
answered that he had worked hard for ten years, and 
that his fortune was due to his own exertions. The 
truth was that he had been a small coal-dealer, and 
having married a wife who brought him fifty thou- 
sand franes as her dot, he had had the wit, or per- 
haps only the opportunity, to foresee strikes, whose 
frequency during the last ten years had led to a fre- 
quent rise of price in the French coal-mines. His 
stroke of genius had been in securing for himself, as a 
stranger, enormous reserves of coal at the lowest pos- 
sible prices, and then in selling them at enormous 
profits to manufacturers in France when they were 
in danger of being forced to close their factories by 


reason of the sudden scarcity of fuel. But he had 


shown himself a truly wise man in retiring from 
business’ when he reached forty, and when he had 
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amassed six hundred thousand franes, which, according 
to his calculations, ought to be sufficient to make his 
wife and himself perfectly happy. He had not even 
yielded to the temptation to reach a million, so much 
did he fear some cruel trick of fortune. There never 
was a higher triumph of happy egoism; there never 
was an optimism which had more reason to say that 
everything in this world turns out for the best than 
that displayed by these good people, who adored each 
other, and adored their little girl, who had come to 
them late in life; they presented, in the full satisfac- 
tion of their desires, far from all ambition and all ex- 
citement, a perfect example of secure happiness, with 
no desire to look upon the misfortunes of others. The 
single thorn in their side was that Madame Mazelle 
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was very stout and very florid, believed herself to be 
attacked by a disease without a name, and indefinable 
as to its nature; but this only gave occasion for greater 
sympathy, more ‘attention, on the part of the husband, 
who, smiling, spoke with a kind of tender vanity of 
“my wife’s complaint,” just as he might have said 
“my wife’s remarkable golden hair.” It did not oc- 
casion him either fear or distress, and he treated it 
just as he did people’s astonishment that their little 
girl, Louise, should be so different from themselves; 
for she was dark, thin, and excitable, with a sharp, 
odd little face, eyes obliquely set, and a delicate little 
nose. 

She was a continual amazement to her parents, 
as if she had fallen from heaven as a gift, in order to 
create an occasional ruffle in their easy-going lives, 
where nothing else disturbed their digestion. The 
upper-class society of Beauclair was very ready to 
laugh at the Mazelles, and to call them fatted pul- 
lets, but, none the less, they were respected; they 
were kindly greeted, and invited to entertainments in 
quarters where their fortune gave them an advantage 
over hard workers, poorly paid officials, and even mill- 
ionaire capitalists who were always in dread of what 
might happen. 

Only one more guest was expected; he was the Abbé 
Marle, the curé of Saint Vincent, the rich parish of 
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Beauclair; he only arrived at the very moment when“ 


they had decided to go into the dining-room. He ex- 
cused himself on the ground of having been detained 
by his duties. He was tall and strong, with a square 
face, an aquiline nose, a large mouth, and an expres- 
sion of great firmness. He was still young, being only 
thirty-six, and he would willingly have fought for the 
faith had not a slight impediment in his speech ren 
dered preaching very diflicult to him. This explains 
why he resigned himself to being buried alive at Beau- 
clair, though his closely cut brown hair and his black, 
decided eyes belonged to the military life which once 
he had dreamed of leading. But he was not without 
discernment, and he bore himself with loyalty during 
the crisis through which Catholicism was then pass 
ing, not admitting the dread which he sometimes felt 
when he saw his Church deserted by the people; and he 
held strictly to the letter of dogma,- feeling sure that 
the old establishment would be swept away on the day 
when science and freedom of thought should enter 
into it. He accepted invitations to Guerdache with 
out any illusions as to the virtue of the bourgeoisie, 
and he breakfasted or dined there in some sort as 
a duty, in order to conceal, under the mantle of re 
ligion, suffering which he knew existed there. 

Lue was charmed with the brightness and the plea 
sant luxury of the dining-room—an immense apart- 
tment oveupying. one entire corner of the ground-floor, 
and overlooking, through its lofty windows, the grassy 
lawns and beautiful trees of the park. It seemed al- 
most as though the verdure without had entered the 
apartment itself, for the room, which was in the 
style of Louis XVI., with its pearl-gray wood-work and 
delicate sea-green tints, was such a hall as we imagine 
in an ideal fairy festival. And the richness of the 
table, the snowy damask, the glitter of silver and 
glass, the flowers with which the whole was strewn, 
completed the feast of the eye with a wonderful dis- 
piay of light and perfume. The sensation induced by 
all this was so keen that it suddenly roused in Lue 
a remembrance of the previous evening. He saw the 
troop of famished wretches tramping in the mire of 
the Rue de Brias, the puddlers and furnace-men whose 
flesh was baked in the infernal fires of the furnaces; 
above all, he saw the miserable lodging of the Kon- 
naires, with the unfortunate Josine, seated on a step 
of the staircase, relieved from gnawing hunger for 
one evening by the bread which her little brother had 
stolen. Out of what unjust poverty, what accursed 
labor, what execrable suffering, was this luxury of the 
idle and fortunate created! 

There were fifteen at table, and Lue found himself 
placed between Fernande and Delaveau. Boisgelin 
had Madame Mazelle on his right, and, contrary to 


all precedent, he*had taken in Fernande, who sat upon ' 


his left. This place should have been Madame Gou- 
rier’s; but in houses where she was intimate it was 
understood that Léonore should be seated near her 
friend the prefect Chatelard. The latter naturally oc- 
cupied the place of honor on Suzanne's right, and on 
her left was Judge Gaume. The Abbé Marle was seat- 
ed beside Léonore, who was his most devoted and fa- 
vorite penitent. Gourier was next to Madame Mazelle, 
and Mazelle sat next to the judge. Lastly, the en- 
gaged couple, Captain Jollivet and Lucille, were at 
one end of the table, opposite young Achille Gourier, 
who sat silent between Delaveau and the abbé, Su- 
zanne, with great discretion, had had the children’s 
table placed just behind herself, and there the sevep- 
year-old Paul presided between the three-year-old Nise 
and the three-year-old Louise, both of whom fidgeted 
with their little hands, which they moved about among 
the plates and glasses. A maid kept watch over them, 
and the large table was served by two footmen, as- 
sisted by the coachman. 

With the stuffed eggs, which were accompanied with 
Sauterne, a general conversation sprang up, and they 
spoke of the bread which was being made at Beau- 
clair. 

“T cannot become accustomed to it,” said Boisgelin. 
“Their best bread is uneatable, and I send to Paris 
for mine.” 

He said this with simplicity, and every one regarded 
the rolls that they were eating with respect. But the 
terrible events of the evening before were in all minds, 
and Fernande exclaimed: 

“Apropos, do you know that there was a robbery 
yesterday in a baker's shop in the Rue de Brias?” 

Lue could not refrain from laughing. 

“Oh, madame, a robbery! ‘I was there. A 
wretched child stole some bread!” 

“We were there also,” said Captain Jollivet, an- 
noyed at the young man’s tone, which was full of 
compassion and apology. “It is much to be regretted 
that they did not arrest the child; at least it would 
have been an example.” 

“Certainly, certainly,’ answered Boisgelin. “ It 
appears that there is a great deal of robbery during 
this confounded strike. They tell me that a woman 
actually forced the money- drawer in a butcher’s shop. 
All the tradesmen complain that the vagabonds fill 
their poekets at their windows. And yet here 
is our beautiful new prison all ready to receive lodgers. 
Is it not, Monsieur le Président?” 

Judge Gaume was about to reply, when the captain 
resumed, with violence: 

“Yes, robbery committed with impunity engenders 
pillage and assassination. The temper of the work- 
ing population is becoming alarming. Did you not 
observe yesterday evening, those of you who were there 
as I did, the spirit of revolt and of menace at which 
the whole town trembled? . That fellow Lange, 
moreover, that anarchist, did you not understand what 
he intended to do? He called out to you that he in- 
tended to blow up Beauclair and raze it to the ground. 

.. Since he is now in custody, I hope that they are 
going to take it out of him properly.” 

Jollivet’s rudeness annoyed everybody. That flutter 
of terror of which he spoke had been felt by all the 
others as well as by himself upon the previous even- 
ing, but what use was there in recalling it, in reviving 
it, at that genial ‘table, loaded with beautiful and 
enjoyable things? 

To be Continued, 
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RS. NATION of Kansas is unable to agree 

with Cardinal Gibbons that the moderate 

and occasional use of alcoholic liquors is 

not to be condemned. The Cardinal de- 

plores Mrs. Nation’s obstreperous harry- 

ing of the Kansas saloons. He says the 
liquor laws of Kansas are either good or bad. If they 
are good they should be enforced by the State author- 
ities; if they are bad they should be repealed, and bet- 
ter laws should be passed in place of them. Mrs. 
Nation in her turn deplores the Cardinal’s opinions. 
She lacks patience, she says, to discuss his declaration 
that the moderate use of liquors is not immoral: “ He 
was speaking the message of the devil. It came 
straight from hell. I will not try to answer it, only 
to say that the results of moderate drinking, which al- 
most always leads to some kind of excess, are seen on 
every side and known by every one, and certainly Car- 
dinal Gibbons cannot be an exception.” 

See how earnest the woman is! There can be no 
question as to the sincerity of her opinions. Neither 
is there any question of the Cardinal’s sincerity. Nei- 
ther is there any doubt that the Cardinal sees as clear- 
ly as Mrs. Nation the evil that rum does in the world, 
and is as desirous as she is to diminish it. Mrs. Na- 
tion calls for the extirpation of the liquor traffic, and 
the abolition of intoxicants altogether. The Cardinal 
advocates high license, strict limitation and regulation 
of saloons, and the strict enforcement of liquor laws. 
Archbishop Ireland, who lately spoke in defence of the 
army canteen, has, probably, very much the same opin- 
ions as Cardinal Gibbons about the liquor question. 
They are the opinions that are now held by the ma- 
jority of thoughtful and educated observers, just as 
Mrs. Nation’s opinion that it is immoral and wicked to 
drink intoxicants at all is one that is shared by a very 
large and resolute company who believe in total absti- 
nence and Prohibition. 


to be based on the observation and experience 

of their members. Mrs. Nation’s first husband 
is said to have died of drink. All her associations with 
alcoholic beverages are doubtless distressing. She 
knows from bitter experience the evil rum does. She 
has seen working-men spend in saloons, to their own 
detriment, money that their families needed for the ne- 
cessaries of life; she has seen boys grow up drunkards: 
in a Prohibition State she has seen the meanest kind 
of drinking done by men who skulk, with the assist- 
ance of law-breakers. Most of the drinking she knows 
anything about is mischievous. To her eyes it is all 
mischievous, for limited knowledge, limited experi- 
ence, and prejudice, violent but not unnatural, disqual- 
ify her for impartial observation. She never sees—what 
Cardinal Gibbons and hundreds of thousands of other 
men of like opinions see daily-—drinking done by sane 
and wise people, who drink as temperately as they 
eat, with full knowledge of what they are about. If 
alcoholic beverages of every sort were poisonous, and 
it was wicked to drink them in any quantity, the best. 
and wisest and most successful people would be found 
to be total abstainers. Possibly they are in Kansas, 
but they are not in New York, nor in any civilized 
centre of population that we know of. Take New 
York. Take the lawyers, the doctors, the ministers, 
the bankers, the college professors, the merchants—the 
ablest and foremost men of the town, whatever they 
do. What proportion of intemperate men is there 
among them? It must be small, for intemperance in 
the long-run is hopelessly incompatible with success. 
The man who drinks too much goes down unless he 
stops drinking. Drunken men are hopelessly handi- 
capped in the competition of life. 

But what proportion of these foremost men are total 
abstainers? A very small one. A few men find that 
aleoholic drinks, even in very moderate quantity, do 
not agree with them. A few able men find that they 
are so constituted that alcohol is a snare to them, and 
they cannot use it safely. A few men, chiefly minis- 
ters, find that total abstinence is expected of them, and 
they submit. A few men are abstainers from moral 
conviction. But it seems safe to say that nine out of 
ten of the most successful and most respected men 
in New York drink, and most of them seem to smoke 
also. Yet there is no lot of men anywhere whose 
faculties are under greater strain, or who have more 
need to make the best possible use of their strength, or 
will take more pains to preserve their health. The 
majority of them don’t care very much about drinking 
one way or the other, and would stop it if they thought 
it hurt them. They are interested in other things. 
The successful men in New York are picked men. So 
long as the picked men of a big community are ob- 
served to drink temperately without perceptible harm,, 
it is going to be hard to convince the general public 
that moderate drinking is a device of the Adversary, 
and should be put down with the strong hand. 


T opinions of both of these large groups seem 
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certain as the Prohibitionists believe that the 

earth would be a better place without it. There. 
are other sins and follies besides intemperance, and the 
Mohammedan countries are not all paradises. The 
men who are fit to take care of themselves (a majority, 
Tet us hope) can be trusted to drink no more than 
is good for them. The problem is to bring the rest 
of us up to the same plane; to keep rum as far as pos- 
sible out of the unfit; to protect the young; to restrict 
the power of those whose financial interest lies in the 
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diffusion of intoxicants; to strengthen character; to 
increase knowledge; to teach persons who drink what 
they are about, and what sort of an agent they are 
dealing with. The din that the Prohibitionists and the 
temperance unions raise about saloons and drinking 
may not be all in vain, even though it seems based 
on some misapprehensions, for noise affects some minds 
that reason fails to reach. In so far as it lessens drink- 
ing, even its critics will rejoice in it, provided it does 
not create worse evils in so doing. But no movement 
that is not based on truth and hard sense can have 
more than a limited success in this country, and there 
is no existing apparatus in this country, and no pros- 
pect of any, by which the personal liberty of Americans 
can be restricted beyond a certain point, even for their 
good. Mrs. Nation’s agitation will flutter out pres- 
ently, of course, though it may kill Prohibition in 
Kansas. The great enemy of rum in America is not 
Mrs. Nation nor any of her kind. It is knowledge. 
If we are more temperate now than the people of some 
other countries, it is because we know more and have 
more sense, and because the rewards of efficiency and 
thrift are greater here than in other countries, and be- 
cause the inseparable condition of efficiency and thrift 
is self-control. 
@A. 


rum seem to have declared a war of extermina- 

tion on the cigarette. It is reported that eleven 
States have statutes prohibiting the sale of cigarettes; 
that thirteen more States are considering the adoption 
of similar statutes; that the legislatures of divers 
other States are being urged to such consideration; 
and that the only States in all the forty-five in which 
the cigarette question has not been raised are Wyoming 
and Louisiana. 

Cigarettes are undoubtedly bad for children, and 
laws that forbid the sale of them to children may be 
salutary, though the discouragement of cigarette-smok- 
ing among boys seems likelier to be efficiently promoted 
by parents and school-teachers than by legislatures. 
As for grown-ups, they ought to be able to regulate 
their own smoking. The prejudice against cigarettes 
is strong, and it would not be a useful office to say any- 
thing that would weaken it. They seem not to be so 
popular as they were five years ago, and no one should 
regret their loss of favor. But the damage they do is 
done to boys rather than to men. 


Ts: same general forces that are trying to abolish 
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now is working in restraint of Christian Science. 

There is a bill before the New York State Legis- 
lature to restrain Christian Scientists who have not 
received a medical education from treating disease; a 
similar bill is being urged in Massachusetts, and a law 
to the same effect has been passed in Alabama. In 
Massachusetts similar bills have been beaten hereto- 
fore. The Christian Scientists are strong there, and 
have had the help of influential persons not of their 
school—like Professor William James—who have be- 
lieved that their experiments in therapeutics were of 
interest and value, and that legislation should not pro- 
hibit them. If Massachusetts passes a law in restraint 
of Christian Science treatment, its action will be of 
much significance, for the measure will be hard fought 
and amply discussed. 

As for the Bell bill at Albany, it has been amended 
until it is at least a defensible measure, yet it seems 
doubtful whether it will not do more harm than good. 
The Christian Scientists, as a rule, are not conscious 


A ovr is phase of prevention that is rife just 


‘frauds; neither are they ignorant persons who need 


especially to be protected from their own errors. More- 
over, they deal with a real curative principle, however 
much they misapply it. They ought to be able to 
take care of themselves, and learn wisdom by their 
mistakes like the rest of us. The hard cases of Chris- 
tian Science treatment are distressing, especially where 
children are allowed to suffer for lack of simple sur- 
gical or medical treatment. But the mistakes of 
educated physicians, competent or not, are distress- 
ing too, and though most of us would far rather take 
our chances with a doctor who has learned his business, 
we don’t want the law to deny us what may seem to us 
a reasonable choice in the matter. But the Bell bill 
will have to fight hard for its life. There is little dan- 
ger that it will be passed inconsiderately. The Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New York, which endorses 
it, may be over-zealous in behalf of the public health, 
but it is an honorable company, and its efforts are 
certainly not inspired by a desire to monopolize the 
profits of the healing art. No more is Christian Sci- 
ence, for that matter. It may be deluded, but, though 
money is made out of it, money-making is by no means 
its controlling motive. 
Ca 


IBERTY is a pretty good thing in spite of all its 
L abuses. It sounds waspish to disparage the ef- 
forts of the zealous to constrain the ill-advised to 
better courses and divorce the self-indulgent from their 


‘indulgences, But, after all, many good men liave died 


for no worthier purpose than to secure to sane adults 
the privilege of living their own lives in their own way 
in so far as is consistent with the enjoyment of the 
same privilege by their fellows. History is a long 
record of religious persecutions inspired largely by the 
efforts of persons who thought they had a monopoly of 
truth to compel persons who differed with them to re- 
nounce their opinions and conform. We have had 
plenty of that in this country. Read about it in the 


early chapters of Mr. Wilson’s Short History of the 
American People in Harper’s MaGazine. But that 
has pretty much passed away, and the only elass of 
Americans who can’t think just as they like about 
religion are the ministers, and their constraint, where 
it exists, is professional and voluntary. But the desire 
to put down erroneous views—the desire of persons 
who think they know better how to live, to compel 
other folks to live according to their convietions—is 
still pretty lively. Surely it is a desire to be in- 
dulged with caution, especially when it aims to shape 
legislation. Competition is going to settle a good 
many questions in a natural way, and is going to cur- 
tail opportunity and abridge liberty somewhat in the 
process. Department stores, trusts, and commercial 
combinations, and all the co-operative alliances which 
abound so conspicuously just now, will make individual 
initiative more difficult in many directions. They will 
restrain, albeit they do it usefully. As long as com- 
petition is inevitable, and its results so significant and 
far-reaching, let us at least allow it to Work out all 
the problems that it is fit to tackle. It seems as if it 
ought to settle the Christian Science question, for if 
Christian Science is such an unwholesome delusion as 
many persons think, its adherents ought to die off. 
Competition is constantly working for the settlement 
of the liquor and the cigarette questions, because in- 
temperate men and cigarette fiends cannot compete 
with persons who are temperate and sane. Laissez 
faire may be carried too far. We are all our bro- 
ther’s keepers, and bound to shield him if he is weak, 
and aid him if he is distressed, and prop him up if his 
poor legs won't support him. But persuasion and ex- 
hortation and help seem better means to use in his be- 
half than legislation. You can’t legislate character 
into men. That calls for prayer and fasting and 
other means that are not easy. The best you can do 
by law is to give him a fair choice, and see in some 
cases that temptation is not unduly thrust upon 
him. To abolish temptation in any considerable 
measure is impossible, unless freedom is abolished by 
the same stroke. Let competition and the tendency of 
the fittest to survive do all they can. It would have 
settled the Transvaal question if time had been given 
it. We want to see it settle the Cuban question, and 
we would rather see the Filipinos and the Chinese work 
out their own salvation than force ours upon them. 
Righteousness must come from the inside. The kind 
that is plastered on by legislation doesn’t stick. Chil- 
dren ought to be guided and protected, criminals and 
lunatics restrained, but too much regulation from the 
outside is not good for grown-ups. There are laws that 
no one can escape, but they are the laws of God, and 
they are not always identical with the statutes of State 
legislatures, or even with the decrees of Congress. 
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Ti newspapers announce the engagement of Wi!- 
liam Bayard Cutting, Jr., of New York, and 
Lady Sibyl Cuffe, daughter of the Earl of De- 
sart. For American girls to marry ornaments of the 
British peerage is no novelty, but for an English woman 
of title to marry an American man is so very unusual 
that this prospective case of it is worth remarking. 
But Mr. Cutting is also unusual. Besides being his 
father’s son, which is a distinction in itself, he is a 
scholar of remarkable ability, who was graduated at 
Harvard last year, summa cum laude, after three 
years’ work. The fourth year he spent in London as 
private secretary to Mr. Choate, which place he stil! 
fills. London seems not to have lost the capacity t 
recognize a man of promise. 


the dismissal of Professor Ross from Stanford 

University for disparaging the “ money power.” 
In some quarters about Boston his separation from the 
university is taken very much to hearf, and Mrs. Stan- 
ford is criticised with some heat for dismissing him. 
Mrs. Stanford has her peculiarities, but one of them is 
absolute devotion to Stanford University. If she had 
not been peculiar in that respect she would still be a 
very rich woman, and Stanford would be poorer by a 
good many millions. One of Mrs. Stanford’s objections 
to Professor Ross is said to have been that in his 
lectures he reflected unfavorably on the way Senator 
Stanford made his money. Few persons get together 
as much dross as Senator Stanford did without becom- 
ing involved in transactions that are open to comment. 
But Senator Stanford founded Stanford University, 
and it will be time enough for Stanford professors to 
overhaul] his record when his widow shall have ceased 
to take an active part in the management of the insti- 
tution. As between the persuasions of Professor Ross 
and those of Mrs. Stanford, Mrs. Stanford’s seem to 
have the better claim to forbearing treatment. 

It appears that Professor Ross published in 1896 a 
pamphlet in support of the Bryanite theory about 
an honest fifty-cent dollar, which he signed as “ Pro- 
fessor of Economics in Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity.” The opinion that that was improper seems very 
well founded. He went from Stanford to the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, at Lincoln, and was welcomed to a 
professorship by President E. Benjamin Andrews. Mr. 
Brvan lives in Lincoln. Mr. Ross seems to have gone 
to his own, and to have been received with applause. 
Then let us not repine about him, especially since a 
committee appointed by the Stanford alumni to look 
into his case has reported that his dismissal “ involved 
no infringement of the right of free speech.” 


Ties are still some echoes of dissatisfaction over 
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LYDE FITCH is certainly the fortunate 
American playwright’ of the hour, and 
it seldom happens that four successful 
dramas from the pen of the same writer 
are simultaneously on view in any city. He 
is at present enjoying that rare experience, 
and the quality of every play of his now to be seen 
in New York is high enough to entitle him fairly to 
this unusual distinction. ‘ Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines” and * Lovers’ Lane” have been added to 
“The Climbers” and a revival of * Barbara Friet- 
chie,”’ and these latest additions to the list of Mr. 
Fitch’s acted plays are varied enough to indicate a 
versatility that was scareely to be expected from his 
dramas seen before—wide as the range of the dra- 
matist has been during the past decade. “ Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines” at the Garrick, and 
‘ Lovers’ Lane” at the Manhattan, have little in com- 
mon, although they are successful because of the 
particular qualities that Mr. Fitch alone among Amer- 
ican dramatists possesses. Eis faculty for inventing 
novel incident, and making imaginative and entertain- 
ing episode take the place of sustained dramatic in- 
terest, is strong in both of these dramas, although one 
deals with New York society in the earlier seventies, 
while the other is one of the mild comedies of country 
life that have always found encouragement from the 
public when they were done with any degree of skill. 
Possibly there never was a milder specimen of this 
school than Mr. Fitech’s play. But it is true that none 
of them was ever stronger in the particular charm that 
usually makes the success of the rural drama. 
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. APTAIN Jinks of the Horse Marines” is 
é nearly as fantastic as its title suggests. It 
was written to introduce Ethel Barrymore to 
New York audiences in somewhat more ambitious fash- 
ion than she has ever appeared here before. The period 
of the play, which is supposed to pass in the seven- 
ties, excuses the extravagance of the comedy anc adds 
to its picturesqueness as well by enabling the charac- 
ters to wear the costumes of the period. Mr. Fitch 
begins the play in totaily unhackneyed fashion by 
showing a youthful prima donna at the Custom-House, 
where she is interviewed by the reporters anxious to 
get her first impressions of America after she has re- 
turned here famous, besought by a woman’s purity 
brigade not to sing in such an opera as “La Tra- 
viata,” and approached by one of three young blades 
who have promised themselves to marry her if they 
ean. It would seem as if improbability could go no 
further. But it does proceed with every scene, 
and the succeeding alternations of burlesque and com- 
edy, with even a touch of seriousness in places, are 
audacious enough to have imperilled the fate of any 
play not written with so much brightness in the 
speeches and with the air of refinement and worldli- 
ness characteristic of all Mr. Fitch’s plays that 
demand this quality. It seems useless to seek out 
from so much that is extravagant anything rea- 
sonable, but it is a fact that the play is ingeniously 
ended, and that the prima donna marries the New 
York lover who had vowed to win her before he had 
laid eyes on her. Miss Barrymore gives the leading 
réle the charm of her personal grace and beauty, and 
speaks her lines with intelligence. She has a sense 
of humor even if she as vet shows no signs of any emo- 
tional foree in the brief episode that requires this 
talent. It is to the charm of her girlish beauty that 
audiences will look for their enjoyment of Miss Barry- 
more in “Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines,” and 
they will not be disappointed. She is a delight in 
this play, and it is not important whether or not she 
reveals the promise of greater skill in the future. 
Her presence on the stage so conspicuously must sug- 
gest that the present theatrical system has at least 
the advantage of placing 2 young woman in the fub- 
lic view before the flush of her girlish attraction has 
been lost in the attempt to acquire experience in her 
profession. 
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that has enjoyed Mr. Fitch’s flippant and 

rather superficial comedies of society life in 
New York. It was intended for use outside of this 
city, and will doubtless make a stronger appeal to the 
theatre-goers of other communities than any of these 
plays founded on the heartlessness and worldliness of 
modish men and women here. “ Lovers’ Lane” was 
written several years ago for Sol. Smith Russell, 
and is made up of the mildly dramatic and ingenuous- 
ly comic elements that always composed that actor’s 
plays. Not all of them possessed the delicacy that Mr. 
Fitch has imparted to this work, which differs from 
most of its class in avoiding the commonplace and 
literal character usually a part of all these rural 
dramas. The author gets some of the real humor and 
peetry of village life, although it cannot be denied 
that some of his devices of fun are obvious enough. 
One realizes this when the manager of the “ Op’ry 
House” in the little town, to advertise a charitable 
entertainment given by the straitlaced village wo- 
men, uses the discarded posters of a burlesque troupe. 
Not all of the play’s incidents are so plainly labo- 
rious. ‘The chatter of the sewing-circle, the school- 
children at their games, the venerable lovers, the vil- 
lage church choir—all these subordinate episodes in 
the play agreeably surround and vary the serious in- 
trigue, which is not allowed to assert itself too fre- 
quently. A young clergyman holding views that clash 
with the orthodoxy of his parishioners, and the young 
school-teacher whom he loves and wins, are one pair 
of lovers in the play, and two others are a singer in the 
church choir estranged from her husband, but ultimate- 
ly reunited. Their love-stories are not turbulent nor ex- 
citing, but Mr. Fitch has made them interesting and 
logical. His sentiment is pretty, and easily avoids the 
maudlin; and the dramatic element of ‘“ Lovers’ Lane” 
was thus strong where some of Mr. Fitch’s plays are like- 
ly to be weakest. It is easy for accustomed theatre- 
goers to dismiss dramas of this class because they are 
very simple. cooling, unspiced dramatic fare. There is a 
large class to which they appeal, and their continued 
success is proof enough of that. Mr. Fitch has done 
well in a field that is never likely to show him at his 
best, although he is working in an unfamiliar and evi- 
dently uneongenial atmosphere. No Americar dra- 
matist active now has done so much for the credit 
of the native drama during the past five years as 
Mr. Fitch has; and his good fortune will never be en- 
vied by his compatriots, whatever the feelings of his 
colleagues may be. 


+ i OVERS’ LANE” was not written for the public 
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dramatist who makes a play from a book when 

he prepared a new stage version of Ouida’s 
Under Two Flags—took all the material he desired 
from the story, left what was not suited to his pur- 
poses, and altered the relations of the characters in 
the way that his experienced judgment suggested. 
Nobody is going to call him sacrilegious nowadays 
even if these liberties wouid have been resented when 
the novelist was enjoying a greater share of public 
interest than she does to-day. Even those persons 
who think that the imagination and poetic quality 
of the book—for even poetry has been discovered now 
in the romanee—have been lost will have no grounds 
to quarrel with the play iow at the Garden Theatre, 
for there never was a time when poetry found a place 
in melodrama, and imagination is barely discernible 
nowadays in the conventional and familiar expe- 


Pie POTTER followed the usual method of the 
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dients that go to make up these plays. And “ Under 
Two Flags” is merely melodrama, picturesque and 
moving in the way, but pretending to nothing more 
than its effective use of some of the material in 
Ouida’s highly colored romance. Its chief purpose, 
however, to the theatre-going public in New York is 
the revelation of Blanche Bates’s talents to the ex- 
tent they are employed as Cigarette. David Belasco’s 
stage management must always be taken into full 
consideration when he has lent his unique gifts to a 
play, and his share in the success that has come to 
the actress and the playwright is not to be overlooked. 
“Under Two Flags” will prove more notable in the 
career of Miss Bates, who for the first time has been 
able to show how she towers above most of the young- 
er actresses of the stage. When mere personal charm, 
youthful beauty, or possibly a social vogue is sufli- 
cient to make an actress a star, it is refreshing to 
encounter such a fine talent guided in its use by such 
artistic intelligence. 


receives its highest quality from her perform- 
“ ance, and to that extent her personal success 
is limited. But she denotes every mood of Cigarette’s 
character in wonderfully distinct and vivid fashion. 
The actress is reminiscent of Clara Morris in her 
prime, chiefly through the distinctness with which ev- 
ery action and emotion is revealed. In most of her 
scenes she has to deal with familiar and threadbare 
material, so her positive success is a greater evidence 
of her talent. One cannot but feel that she has not 
yet been seen here under circumstances that are 
really worthy of her. “ Naughty Anthony,” the brief 
* Madame Butterfly,” “The Children of the Ghetto,” 
and “The Great Ruby” displayed phases of her tal- 
ents less freely than her present réie, in which she 
ix passionate, impulsive, daring, alternating between 
affection and hatred, and indicating every one of these 
emotions with wonderful effectiveness and variety. 
After a while Miss Bates will be seen in a play that 
is not so dependent on her own powers for its dis- 
tinction, and she will be ready for as high a reward 
as the stage has to offer her. David Belasco has 
probably shown his greatest skill in realizing this play 
for the stage in the escape of Cigarette from the 
Bedouins waiting in ambush to kill her. She is saved 
by a sand-storm, and in its production stage illusion 
seems to have reached the highest point. Mr. Belasco 
had, however, designed other scenes, possibly not so 
ingenuous, but beautiful in themselves and in the man- 
ner of the divulgence for Mr. Potter’s interesting 
play. 


M ISS BATES is acting, of course. in a play that 





itan stage in a ftive-act play written by Mrs. 

M. L. Ryley about the eighteenth-century poet, 
dramatist, and actor Richard Savage, and from that 
not attractive hero the piece takes its name. Its 
performance at the Lyceum Theatre has not added to 
the writer’s reputation, nor is it likely to satisfy 
the principal actor’s admirers. He has not always 
been fortunate in the parts he was called on to play 
here, but none of these in the past offered. him so 
little opportunity to gain popular success. And in 
the present theatrical situation, Mr. Miller’s talents 
entitle him to claim the place among actors he is seek- 
ing to hold. He. has every physicai advantage for 
romantic rdles, his command of the technical means 
of his art is ample, and he is alike capable in scenes re- 
quiring the expression of passion or tenderness. A lack 
of variety has always been his besetting fault, and it 
has frequently been his misfortune to play characters 
that emphasize this quality. He is an actor of imagina- 
tion, and in any part realizes all that gift can accom- 
plish. That is almost the strongest element of his 
performance in “ Richard Savage,” which could not 
be made vital or plausible as a play by any actor. 
Mrs. Ryley has not troubled herself about truth any 
more than the usual playwright of the day, eager to 
satisfy the present demand for historical plays, and 


Hie MILLER has returned to the Metropol- 
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content to attach to a set of entirely the- 
atrical and conventional figures the names 
of former celebrities. There is, of course, 
to be found in the life of “ Richard Sav- 
age” some justification for the prevailing 
theme of the play. The wonder is that 
any dramatist should have selected it for 
the stage. And it is equally surprising 
that an actor should have detected oppor- 
tunity in such a hero as Mrs. Ryley has 
prov ided. He is always deserving of the 
best treatment so far as his intentions and 
actions go. But he is always the suffer- 
ery; and with such a hero the perverse pub- 
lic refuses to sympathize. Better is it for 
the purposes of the stage—at least in this 
country—that he is always in the wrong, so 
long as ultimate victory is with him. The 
play shows his effort to gain the recogni- 
tion of the mother who has disowned him, 
her repudiation, his arrest on an unjust ac- 
cusation, and his death—such a lingering 
death, too, that lasts longer than the pub- 
lie ever allowed to any stage character but 
Camille or Frou-Froa i 
defeat of his career. Plays have endured 
when they dealt with such subjects, but 
they have all been treated with a more 
masterly hand than the present work re- 
veals. Mr. Miller is as superior to most 
of his associates as he is to the play,and as 
actors of experience and reputation are 
employed, the fault must be more with 
their opportunities than their talents. Jo- 
seph Wheelock, the older, Owen Faweett, 
Arthur Elliot, Louise Boucicault, Flor- 
ence Rockwell, and Jennie Eustace are 
quite as strong a combination of names as 
the average play brings forward in these 
days, and they have all been guided by Mr. 
Miller’s thoughtful and experienced direc- 
tion. But more than that would be need- 
ed to give interest to “ Richard Savage,” 
which is weakest where it should be stron- 
gest in possessing a hero acting with no 
motive serviceable on the stage, and ap- 
pealing continually to the sympathy vath- 
er than the admiration of his admirers. 
The play was written originally for Nat 
Goodwin, who was to have been the un- 
fortunate Richard. He wisely made no ef- 
fort at the part. This is the time of the 
play made to fit the actor’s special tal- 
ents, and Mr. Miller will in the future 
probably have the dramatist take his own 
measure rather than attempt to fit into a 
part modelled on the methods of quite an- 
other kind of actor. 





Quarantine for 


Animals 


VERYBOQDY is more or less acquaint- 
E ed with the quarantine for prevent- 

ing the spread of disease among hu- 
man beings and the places for the tempo- 
rary detention of immigrants, but that ani- 
mals imported from abroad are required 
to go through a similar period of isola- 
tion is not so generally known. The ani- 
mal quarantine stations were established 
for the same purpose—the prevention of 
the spread of disease. Some years ago a 
herd of cattle, imported from abroad, was 
for a time on Long Island. Subsequently 
the cattle were distributed in different 
parts of the country. Unfortunately the 
herd was afflicted with pneumonia, and the 
disease was communicated to native cat- 
tle. So destructive did it become that the 
government was called upon to eradicate 
the disease. After the expenditure of 
much money and labor, the progress of 
the plague was stayed and finally stamped 
out. By this experience the government 


was convinced that it was cheaper and | 


wiser to prevent than to cure; and there- 
fore national quarantine stations were 
established. 

There are three along the Atlantic 
coast, but scattered along the Canadian 
and Mexican borders are a number which 
do little business. The bulk of the trade 
is at the stations situated at the ports 
of Baltimore, Boston, and New York. In 
almost every instance these are some 
distance from their ports and in the 
country. The largest and most important, 
that of New York, is at Garfield, 
Jersey. About seventy animals are in 
quarantine there weekly. This one was 
established in 1884 by the Department of 
Agriculture, and is a farm of about twen- 
ty-five acres, two miles from Passaic and 
a few hundred feet from the river of the 
same name. The superintendent’s office 
end the quarters of the two keepers who 
take care of the farm are in a large, old- 
time country house, built of brownstone. 
It stands a short distance from the road, 
and the front is very pretty, with a light 
wooden trellis thickly covered with vines. 
A good brook ran through the farm until 
a railroad made a dam above it and cut 
off the supply of water. There are con- 
siderable underbrush and small trees, tend- 
ing to make the place malarious. The 
work of the station is done in twenty- 
eight, barns, similar in appearance to those 
in use at country-fair grounds. 

Most of the importers of cattle are 
aware of the- regulations governing the 
animal quarantine, and one who intends 
to bring over cattle,.or sheep, or swine— 
the only animals quarantined — notifies 
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the Department of Agriculture. United | 
States cattle-inspectors are stationed in 
England, and they examine all animals 
shipped for this country, granting cer- 
titicates to the effect that there is no 
disease among them; that they have not 
come from diseased herds. The superin- 
tendent is notified of the expected ship- 
ment, and examines the animals on their 
arrival at the port of New York. He 
inquires especially if there has been any 
sickness on their way over. That done, 
they are shipped to Garfield. A spur of 
a railroad runs to a platform at the farm, 
and there the keepers receive the animals 
and take them to the barns along the 
entrance road. There is another road by 
which they leave when released from quar- 
antine. 

A separate barn is provided for each 
consignment, and is light and well ven- 
tilated. Every barn has its own yard, of 
ample size, for the exercise of the ani- 
mals, and to prevent contagion by water 
each yard is provided with an artesian 
well. The government gives the use of 
the farm free to owners of the animals, 
but they must supply feed and keepers to 
take care of their stock. If they do not, 
the government hires men, furnishes fod- 
der, and tenders a bill. This must be 
paid, or the animals are sold at auction. 
The expense of taking the stock from New 
York to quarantine and back again is also 
berne by the owners; and it is against the 
rules of the station for the keepers of one 
herd to go into the barns and yards where 
other consignments are kept. Every day 
the superintendent makes the rounds of all 
the barns and inspects the animals. He 
examines the cattle especially: for pneu- 
monia and tuberculosis, the sheep for 
foot-rot and diseases of the mouth, 
the swine for hog-cholera. . The main rea- 
son, after all, for quarantining cattle, 
sheep, and swine is to prevent the spread 
of disease to the human body. In case of 
the discovery of any contagious disease, 
the chief of the Department of Animal 
industry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is notified, whereupon he visits the 
station and deals with the -herd according 
to the gravity of the affection. 





Apvice To MoTHERS.—MksS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ie colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa. 
= av. 








HEALTH GIVING 
QUALITIES to infants are contained in every can of 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. “It saved 
the baby’s life” is the message received from 
thousands of mothers. Eagle stands first.—[Adv.] 








THE cleansing and ae properties of myrrh 
for the teeth have been known since the days of ancient 
Syria. WRIGHT’S DENTOMYRH, the new tooth 
paste (in tubes), has myrrh as a base. "Ask any drug- 
gist for it.—[ Adv. 





Tig, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. 


Telephone 


service savestime. Veré.sap. Ratesin Manhattanfrom | 


$60 pare N. Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 
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LASSITUDE and languor give way to energy and 
Pog, th when you stimulate the body with ABBOTT’Ss, 
eas ~*~ Angostura Bitters. Get the genuine.— 





AN after theater thought, a bottle of Coox’s Im- 
PERIAL EXTRA 
sleep.” —[ Adv.] 











Use BROWN’S Compheented Saponaceous DEN- 
FE IFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adr.] | 





Dr. SIEGERT’s Angostura Bitters build up y  S¥S- 
tem, vitalize the blood, and prevent disease.—[ Adv.]} 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to. wash it 
clean and not. hurt- it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
‘is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. 


sand virtues of soap; this 


There are a thou- 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 
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Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 
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OAPS that dry on the face 
are not properly prepared, 


and cause smarting, itching 
and dangerous irritations. 


Williams’ Soaps are pre- 
pared by the only firm in the world 
making an exclusive specialty 
of shaving soaps, and repre- 
sent the skill and experience of 
over 60 years devoted to the diffi- 
cult problem of making a perfect 
soap for shaving. i 











Williams’ Soaps soid everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. Yankee Shaving Soap(Round or square Tablet), 10¢. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. Swiss Violet Shaving Creath, soc. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 1b., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. _ 
Trial Tablet for 2c. Stamp. 


Lordon Pars THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. dresten Sydney * 
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BY 


LORD ROSEBERY 


No -other biographical work 
of-recent years has met with so 


remarkable and instantaneous 





a success as this study ‘of 


- Napoleon at St. Helena. It 





} CHEW is a most important addition to 
| Napoleonic literature. 


‘Beeman’s: 
The } Crown 8vo, Uncut 


$3 00 
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The Sisters 
By A. I. Keller 


London Bridge 
By Childe Hassam 





Watching the Trawlers 


A Reverie 
By Ellsworth Woodward 


By Edward H. Potthast. Awarded the William T. Evans Prize 


THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY EXHIBITION 
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A Chance in Oklahoma | 


OT all of us are successful in life; 

N possibly this is because we have 

not had a fair chance. The gov- 
ernment of these United States, while it 
is looked upon as a cold, unapproach- 
able body, like a corporation, once 
conceived the beneficent plan of giving 
a chanee for success to any of its sons 
who chose to take it. In pursuance of 
this plan a tract of land containing about 
three million acres was thrown open in 
the middle of the Indian Territory, and 
every one was at liberty to take posses- 
sion of one hundred and sixty acres with- 
out price. This was the beginning of Okla- 
homa, a Territory with a romantic and 
marvellous history of prosperity crowd- 
ed into the short time of eleven years. 
Additions have been made to the tract 
from time to time, and another is shortly 
to be made. This is the chance Uncle Sam 
is to give his unsuccessful sons and cer- 
tain of his daughters. 

The new tract is the reservation of the 
Kiowa and Comanche Indians, with the 
possibility of the inclusion of the Wichita 
lands. It is not easy to decide on the 
justice of the question so far as the origi- 
nal owner, the Indian, is concerned. Those 
who live far from him look with disap- 
proval on the gradual crowding into small- 
er and yet smaller space, of the taking 
away of his hunting-grounds and giving 
him the beef issue, of beggaring him by 
way of forcing civilization, of breaking 
even the treaties sworn to hold “as long 
as grass grows and water runs.” Those 
who live near the reservations see the 
Indian through different eyes. They re- 
gard him as a lazy, cpulent child of for- 
tune, possessing fertile lands which lie 
fallow, himself rich through the sim- 
plicity of his needs and his share of the 
interest on the $43,000,000 which the gov- 
ernment holds invested for his tribes. It 
angers a man who tills every acre of his 
quarter - section with unfailing industry 
to place his family above want to see his 
Indian neighbor, with boundless lands, 
cultivating but a tiny patch of corn, yet 
living in a cabin, keeping cattle, and 
driving off contentedly to receive from the 
government agent the issue of groceries 
and beef which the white man can only 
get in return for hard-earned dollars. 
Without the perspective lent by distance 
the envious fail to see that the Indian’s 
rations are only a crumb of the just re- 
turn he should be entitled to for evacua- 
ting all the continent except a few little 
reservations; and the white man covets. 
He does it so ingeniously, too, that its 
results work like logical morality, and 
crimes are committed under the excuse 
of civilizing the Indian. , 

The lands about to be opened are some 
that have long been coveted by the white 
men. Greed of land grows on those who 
hold it. The Wichita Mountains have 
long been like the promised land to the 
people of the Southwest, and as a rider 
reaches a hill-top of the rolling prairie, 
he exclaims, with extended arms: “ See! 
that’s the Wichita range! Beautiful 
mountains, and they say they’re full of 
gold and silver, copper and zine, with some 
outcroppings of coal and traces of oil.” 

And so, to get these lands, a bill was 
formed, but. it stuck in the process at 
Washington. Then one day, as a surf- 
boat rolls safely up the beach on a big 
comber, the bill went through as a 
“rider” on a greater bill, and the open- 
ing of the new lands was made a certain- 
ty. Surveyors have been all over their 
surface now, and it is marked off into a 
checker-board of square miles, each one 
containing four farms of one hundred and 
sixty acres—or a quarter - section, after 
the manner of the West. 

The size of the Kiowa and Comanche 
tract is 2,968,893 acres. This, as the mer- 
chants say, is gross; the net number of 
farms which are offered to those who wish 
to make a hazard for new fortunes is 
about 10,000, of a quarter-section each. 
That means the redemption of ten thou- 
sand men, their fortune assured if they 
are made of the stuff that can labor and 
struggle for two or three initial years. 

The remaining acres of the reservation, 
amounting to nearly half, are disposed 
of in a way which treats considerately 
both Indian and white settler. Each of 
the 2900 Indians is to have an allotment 
of one hundred and sixty acres, and these 
Indians are to choose themselves before 
the gates of the country are opened for 
the rush. In addition, 480,000 acres are 
allowed for Indian pasture. Fort Sill has 
a front lawn and back yard of 60,000 
acres out of the tract, and about three 
hundred and thirty thousand acres make 
up the amount of land set aside for the 
support of schools and colleges. This dis- 
poses of the Kiowa and Comanche coun- 
try. 

Everything is now in readiness, and 
awaits the proclamation of.the President, 
which is to declare the gates open, and 
which will say in effect, “Run in, my 
children, and help yourselves, but remem- 
ber that only one grab is allowed for each.” 

Those who live in the Southwest are 
as anxious for this opening as those who 
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for economical price and high value. 
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This cigar is made for dealers to get a lead with 
among Havana smokers. It is a very choice tropical 
stock. This identical same filler is to-day being used in 
high-priced goods and called Havana. It is, in fact, just 
as good as Havana, and in some respects better. In “Im- 
ports” we are putting it out for just what it is. They 
are not intended for 5-cent cigar smokers, and many 
dealers have told us we have been foolish not to have 
made the retail price 10 cents, for their success is almost 
entirely among deyotees of rich-tasting stock. Smokers 
of Havana goods, accustomed to pay 1o cents or 2 for 
25 cents to get character in flavor, are adopting it 
wherever on sale, and will walk blocks to get it. Dealers 
who keep them draw from the 1o-cent trade of other 
stores. Mr. Dealer, if the cigar drummer does not shaw 
you these goods, ask him about them. They have all 
the richness of choicest Havana. Though not quite the 
same in flavor, they are very similar and are more pleas- 
ing to many, because less strong and sickening and be- 
cause any number can be smoked with much relish. 
Mr. Smoker, if you don’t see them on sale, 


LET US PROVE TO YOU 


THAT THIS CIGAR IS MORE PLEASING THAN 
ANY HAVANA CIGAR YOU EVER 
BOUGHT FOR TEN CENTS. 
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50 Lucke Rolled Cigars for $1. 


We are willing to take the chances of absolutely proving this to 
your complete satisfaction. 





Send in $1.00 and we will forward a sample box of 25 prepaid, 
to your address, on the strict understanding that, after trying, 


ADDRESS 


J. H. LUCKE & CO., 813 Lucke Block, Cincinnati, 0. 
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unless found bountifully all we claim, we will return your 5 
money. There will be no «shifting’’ or delay about this 5 
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“The Gem of the Pacific.” 


HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS. 


This group belongs to our country and affords more variety 
to the tourist than any other section of the same extent covered 
by the Stars and Stripes. These wonderful Islands are best 


reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


Any of our agents will give information regarding them, the time 
it takes to make the trip and what it will cost. 








A copy of No. 5 of the ‘* Four-Track Series,” ‘‘ America’s Winter Resorts,” 
will be sent free, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of a postage-stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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The Cardinal’s Rose 


By. VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 
Dr. Lyman Abbott says of it: 


“T have read ‘ The Cardinal’s Rose’ with great interest ; . 
to me to have all the romance of ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda’ with the added 


interest of a very ingenious detective story.” 


Ilustrated. $1 50 
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| live in cities or on New England farms, 








and they have the advantage of knowing 
somewhat abou’ the climate and the peo- 
ple, as well as a little of the topography 
No one is allowed within the new lands 
now under penalty of one thousand dol- 
lars fine and six months’ imprisonment 


a wise provision against “ sooners,” but 
it also prevents intended settlers from 
making judicious selections beforehand 
Therefore, reading is the only way to 


learn, unless a man is fortunate enough 
to go to Oklahoma before the opening, 
and can and hear’ much that 
tonishing and useful. Oklahoma 


see is as 


Was a 


giant experiment; its coming addition 
will be as a child that profits by its 


parents’ experience. 

The whole country is divided into town 
ships six miles square, subdivided into 
thirty-six sections, each of which contains 
four farms. A most ingenious plan guides 
the home-seeker—that is, if he have a 
map, plenty of time, and a head 
for mathematics, but some of these requi 
sites will be lacking, and disappointment 
will result. A stone with six marks on 
its sides indicates the corner of a town- 
ship; a stone with four marks on one 
side and two on the ether means the cor- 
ner of a section, which is respectively 
four miles and two miles from the town- 
ship corner; and thus the number of a 
claim is discovered, which is the first 
requisite of filing a claim at the near- 
est land-office. But there are perplexing 
matters in the way. 

From a distance it seems a_ simple 
thing to run across the border, jump onto 
a rich bottom-land or fertile upland, and 
make instant improvements, which mean 
usually the driving of stakes and lopping 
off limbs of convenient black-jacks. But 
you may have lost a precious opportunity 
by settling on one of the quarter-seetions 
allotted to the Indians or set aside as 
school lands, even if you have no fellow- 
traveller who has claimed your square. 
There is no way for it but that every man 
who makes the run must carry a_well- 
conned map and a township square, on 
which he must exercise daily for weeks, 
that he may be able to interpret at a 
glance the corner-stones which are his 
only guide'in an unpeopled prairie. Be- 
sides these, he must have in his pocket 
the little fetish of the plains—a conipass— 
for on its points is built the whole scheme 
of Western settlement, as any one knows 
who has ever followed a section-line for 
forty miles of undeviating distance from 
east to west or from north to south, or 
who has seen a new town planned by its 
uncompromising points-of-compass law. 

Besides these necessities for location’s 
sake, new settlers need other things—a 
team of horses and farm wagon, a plough, 
an axe, a spade, food for three or four 
days’ use, enough canvas for a shelter in 
case of rain, and an entire absence of fam 
ily, except some stalwart man. 

What is to be found in the new lands? 
A climate which has short, sharp winters, 
and long, hot summers, a spring which 
strews the prairies with flowers in early 
March,-and an autumn that sends the chil- 


good 


dren to school in print frocks up to 
Thanksgiving day. And what can _ be 


raised on the prairies? Everything, ap- 
parently, except polar bears and other 
aretie creatures. The land is rich beyond 
belief, as the phenomenal wheat story of 
Oklahoma shows full well. The virgin 
prairies are broken with a sod plough and 
corn put in. Next year, anything you 
like. Wheat has so far been the showiest 
crop, and this is put in year after year 
without intervals, without fertilizers. As 
soon as the great reapers and threshers 
have left the fields, the ploughs and har- 
rows begin, and tracts that were green 
in the spring are green again in the au- 
tumn with promise of next summer’s 
crop. Cotton is held by some to be the 
best crop a farmer can plant, for the 
climate here favors it, and it brings a 
quick return. Castor-beans yield three 
pickings before frost, and bring the farmer 
nearly a dollar a bushel. Corn grows ev- 
erywhere, but nowhere better than here. 

Alfalfa sinks its roots fifteen feet in 
earth, and when once planted grows a 
dozen years or more without renewing, 
and may be used for building up huge 
stacks of fragrant hay or for fattening 
grazing stock. Kaffir corn grows well in 
the heat, and saves « farmer in a hot, 
dry season, or cheerfully fills a waste cor- 
ner where the land is poor. And as for 
fruit, everything grows here that lives 
outside the tropics. Melon-fields look as 
though it had been raining melons, and 
the fruit— both canteleups and water- 
leups, as a little girl said—is unsurpassed 
for sweetness. Such peaches grow here 
as California never saw, for they have not 
only size, but flavor, and the trees are 
prodigal! of their favors. Grapes grow 


in such abundance that they cannot be 
shipped away, and wine-making is a _ ne- 


cessity. Apples, too, are plentiful. Then 
as for live-stock, the conditions are ideal 
for that. Cattle do not range the plains, 
but are cared for more successfuily in 
smaller bunches with better results, and 
hogs are fattened on corn, alfalfa, and pea- 
nuts. : 
HELEN CHURCHILL CONDEE 
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For the Championship 
By Henry Smith Williams 


E was a lean, cadaverous-looking in- 
dividual, undersized, and with a 
pinched, drawn face, suggestive of 


consumption. He was ostensibly sawing 
wood, but he seemed in no great haste 
about the completion of his task, for when 
presently three men sauntered along the 
sidewalk and stopped to speak to him, he 
himself on the saw-buck and en- 
tered into conversation as leisurely as if 
he had all the time in the world at his 
command. The three visitors were well- 
professional-appearing men, and 
elsewhere it might have seemed odd that 
they should be engaged in familiar con- 
versation with a wood-sawyer. But social 
gaps, though they exist, are not so very 
sharply outlined in the West; so the 
housewives who scanned the group with 
curiosity from neighboring windows had 
p.obably little thought of anything anom- 
alous in the situation, but merely won- 
dered what was brewing. When the lead- 
ing physician—who chanced at the mo- 
ment to be also the Mayor—the most 
prominent lawyer, and the editor of the 
county paper join forees and enter into 
conclave with a laborer of unknown ante- 
cedents who has recently come to town 
from no one knows or cares where, some- 
thing must be in the wind. 

And in truth something was in the wind, 
as the conversation of the representative 
citizens and the sawyer would soon have 
made clear, could the interested _house- 
wives have overheard it. 


seated 


dressed, 


‘Look here, McCarthy,” said the doce- 
tor, a big burly fellow, beside whom the 
man addressed seemed a mere pygmy— 


‘look here; can you really wrestle, or is 
this all a bluff you are working?” 

The sawyer grinned good-humoredly 
and waved his hand in deprecation. “ Sure, 
and it’s no bluff,” he said; ‘it’s straight 
I’m givin’ y’u.” 
“ But see here, man,” 


goods 
broke in the law- 


yer; “this Swede is as big as two of 
you.” 

The sawyer only grinned the more. “I 
don’t care if he’s as big as a barn. I’ve 


throwed big men before, and I kin throw 
him,” he said. 

Meantime the physician, gratifying a 
professional instinct, was feeling the saw- 
yer’s arm with the absorbed air of one 
who would penetrate the depths of mys- 
tery. He gave his head the same doubt- 


ful shake which aforetime had convinced 


many a patient of his profound wis- 
dom. f 

‘You're no great shakes for muscle,” he 
said, finally. 

But McCarthy only grinned the harder 
and remarked that “ muscle don’t count 
avin’ science.” 

‘Yes, but the Swede has science too. 
You know he threw MeMillan, the five- 


styles champion, and he claims the cham- 
pionship of the Northwest in conse- 
quence. 

“Qh, it’s easy to claim things. I claim 
the championship of Lowa meself, and I'll 
defend it agin’ any man in the State. I 
kin get a barrel of money to back me, too, 
from men that’s seen me rastle.” 

“All right; tell them to bring on their 


barrel; they'll tind takers here,” said the 
lawyer. “We're a committee from the 
club, and we're authorized to make a 


match. We'll put up a purse of $100 and 
half the gate receipts for a catch-as-catch- 


can match, best three falls in five. How 
does that strike you?” 
“Good,” said the sawyer, laconically. 


How is the purse to be divided ?” 


‘Winner to take all.’ 
‘Hadn't the loser ought ter have a 
share?” 
‘No; the Swede won't wrestle that way. 


Hie wants all or none.” 

‘He ain't a hog nor nothin’, is he?” 
came a piping voice from one of the 
street urchins who had gathered about the 
group. 

* Never mind 
sonny,”’ said the doctor, frowning his se- 
verest. professional frown upon the of- 
fender, but without appreciable effect. 

*How about it, McCarthy?” continued 
the lawyer. 

“Oh, Ul agree 

‘You'll try him, 

* Yep.” 

* How 
you?” 

* Tip-top.” 

‘All right, then; just sign this paper, 
and we'll attend to the rest.” 
A serawling = signature 
“committee walked away. the editor 
calling back to the sawyer not to forget 
to send for his friends with the barrel. 
‘Don’t yer worry about that,” 
sawyer, still grinning. 
his work. The small scattered to 
seek some new scheme of interest, and 
Mesdames Smith, Jones, et al., seeing the 
field clear, were at liberty to discuss the 
situation with one another over their re- 


putting in your oar, 


to most anything.” 
then, on our terms?” 
will next suit 


Saturday night 


secured, the 


bovs 


spective boundary fences, endeavoring as 
best they might to thus avoid being con- 
sumed of curiosity until such time as 


their husbands should come to dinner and 


said the | 
as he returned to | 
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solve for them the meaning of the mys- 
tery. Woe betide the husband who was 
late that day! 

Next day posters appeared on all con- 
venient fence surfaces announcing with 
liberal display of adjectives a “ Great 
Wrestling Match, between Hans Peter 
Oleson, Champion of the Northwest, and 
Dan McCarthy, Champion of Iowa,” ete., 
and town and country were supplied with 
an all-absorbing theme of conversation for 
some days to come. Unusual interest at- 
tached to the contest, because the alleged 
“Swedish champion ” was a farmer living 
near town, known therefore to every one, 
and sure to have the enthusiastic support 
of all his Scandinavian neighbors. He 
was a man of known prowess, gigantic in 
size, of herculean strength, and a skilled 
wrestler, as had been more than once dem- 
onstrated in public matches. The other 
contestant had come toe town seeking work 
not long before, had remarked incidentally 
to a chance acquaintance that he could 
wrestle, and had proven that he knew 
something about the “ science” by throw- 
ing several who thought themselves pretty 
“good men” in friendly impromptu scuf- 
fles. 

In appearance he was quite the an- 
tithesis of the Swede, but he had shown 
himself active and wiry, and some persons 
who had seen him thought he might make 
a fairly interesting contest, or at any rate 
“ give us a show for our money.” Beyond 
that few had any faith in him; but his 
asseverations that he could get financial 
backing caused his talk to be taken se- 
riously. The sporting blood of the com- 
munity was at the surface, and every one 
wanted to have a hand in the game. 

But would the men with the barrel of 
money put in an appearance? That was 
the absorbing question. The town was not 
long left in suspense, however, for three 
days before the time set for the contest, 
the daily train from the south brought 
four flashily dressed men, who at once 
sought out the wood-sawyer and an- 
nounced themselves as ready to back him. 
Before making any bets, however, they 
wished to see what manner of man the 
Swede might be. They drove out to the 
Swede’s farm and saw the brawny fellow 
at the plough. The view dampened their 
ardor somewhat, at least so the “ know- 
ing ones” among the local sportsmen af- 
firmed. At all events, they were not as 
free with the exhibition of that barrel of 


money as had been expected. They as- 
serted that they had money to cover all 


offers, but they demanded odds of two to 
one, on the ground that the Swede was so 
much larger than their man and of greater 
reputation as a wrestler. 

At first the local enthusiasts were loath 
to give such odds, but gradually one and 
another decided to ‘chance a ten or 
twenty on it,” until almost every man in 
town had taken some share in the 
* gamble.” 

On the day of the contest the backers 
of McCarthy seemed to have gained confi- 
dence, for they no longer held out for 
odds, but placed bets even with all comers. 
In anticipation of the event the town pre- 
sented the holiday aspect of cireus day or 
Fourth of July. Teams lined the streets, 
and clusters of men gathered everywhere 
on the corners and in front of stores, dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of the coming 
event. 

The entire farming community had 
turned out to show their loyalty to their 
confrére, and most of them had come pre- 
pared to risk a few dollars on the result, 
indeed, seemed to them a foregone 
conclusion. The Swedish champion him- 
self had such unlimited confidence in his 
ability to throw “that little Irishman,” 
that he had offered to make a side bet of 
$1000. After a good deal of parleying. 
one of the backers of McCarthy had taken 
up the offer, and the Swede had mort- 
gaged his farm at the bank to secure the 
ready money. This bet furnished the cap 
sheaf to the popular interest and enthusi- 


asm, and the whole community was 
breathless with excitement when it was 
announced. 


The female members of the community, 
though not permitted by local etiquette to 
witness the contest, were not behind their 
brothers, husbands, and lovers in discuss- 
ing the affair in all its phases. At the 
¥oreign Missions meeting on Saturday 
afternoon the wrestling contest positively 
held its own against the otherwise su- 
premely important question whether a cer- 
tain deacon’s wife, whose name it was 
unnecessary to mention, had not gone be- 
yond the bounds of propriety in her at- 
tentions (well-meant, of course, but—) to 
the minister. And the Young Ladies’ Ib- 
sen Society, which also met that after- 
noon, after listening to a most delightful 
paper from a member, in which it was 
shown to the grateful appreciation of 


every one that Nora of the Doll’s 
House had no intention of leaving her 
husband permanently, but had merely 
gone away overnight to frighten him 
(“Served him right, too, the horrid 


thing!”), turned their attention to the 
wrestling match with no less avidity than 
their elders. 


At every supper table in town the same 


theme furnished the main topic of con- 


— 


—_ we 
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yersation that evening, and as one indi- 
vidual the community awaited the con- 
summation with breathless expectancy. 

Long before eight o’clock the opera- 
house was crowded to the doors, and the 
juvenile members of the audience vented 
their impatience from time to time in 
vociferous catecalls and uproarious stamp- 
ing of feet. Behind the scenes our three 
friends of the committee officiated, assign- 
ine each contestant with his seconds to 
his room and arranging the last prelimi- 
nary details. Just before the time for 
curtain - raising the three stood together 
peering out on the audience through holes 
in the curtain. 

“Well, Doc, what do you think of it?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“Think of it! I don’t have to think: I 
can see. I’ve looked the men over now 
they are stripped, and I’d bet my head 
the Swede has a lead-pipe cinch on the 
purse. I’ve got a few dollars left, and 
I’m going now to see if I can place them, 
those fellows seem to be so anxious to drop 
their pile.” 

But before the speaker could put this 
intention into operation the whistle blew 
and the curtain rose. As the contestants 
stepped out upon the mat their differ- 
ence in size and appearance was almost 
ludicrous, and it seemed as if the big 
Swede must cruslf the other in a moment 
when they came together. But the wood- 
sawyer soon made it clear that he was not 
so easily to be vanquished. He was quick 
and springy on his feet, and he eluded the 
rushes of the giant with a cleverness that 
brought applause even from the men whose 
money was against him. On the other 
hand, however, he hardly took the ag- 
gressive, seeming fully to realize that his 
strength must be quite inadequate to such 
a part. 

“By jolly!” said the editor, “he’s a 
spry one; ain’t he? What if he should 
tire the Swede out?” 

“Tire nothing,” said the doctor; “he'll 
be tired out himself pretty soon and— 
hello! the Swede has him. See that! A 
double-Nelson, by the Eternal! Hold him, 
Hans, hold him!” he shouted in his ex- 
citement. 

But the Swede needed no urging. Once 
his hands had closed in that fatal circle 
about the neck of his opponent, he bore 
his full weight and his sinewy strength 
to the task, and the writhing victim 
rolled slowly but inevitably over till his 
shoulders and hips were pinned to the 
floor. . 

“First fall for Oleson, in eleven min- 
utes,” shouted the referee, and the crowd 
went mad. 

“What did I tell you?” shouted the doc- 
tor in the ear of the editor. 

“By jolly! it is a cinch; ain’t it?” re- 
turned the delighted editor. 

The Swede himself was wild with excite- 
ment. In the exuberance of his joy he 
ran across the stage, and throwing his feet 
high in the air in a “ cart-wheel,”’ smashed 
a gas-globe far above. his head. Then, as 
the audience broke forth in renewed ap- 
plause, he came to the foot-lights and 
shouted: 

“ Ma name is Hans Oleson, and dey call 
me de champion. I can t’row dis man 
t’ree times in an hour for a hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“TL just take that,” shouted a man in 
the audience, rising and coming forward, 
flourishing a bill in the air. 

But the Swede had spoken rashly. He 
had already bet all the ready money he 
could secure, and he had no cash left to 
support his challenge. So he stared blank- 
ly at the bill which the other man shoved 
in his face and stammered, “ I—I kin 
trow him all right, but—” 

“Put up or shut up,” said the other, 
curtly. 

The doctor, meantime, as he grasped the 
situation, ‘liad “spoken hurriedly with his 
companions, who had gone into their pock- 
ets with the result of determining that 
the net funds of the three aggregated just 
one dollar less than a hundred. Holding 
this in his hand’ the doctor came to the 
front of the stage and called out: “ Hold 
en, there; I'll’ cover your hundred in a 
minute, but ’m a dollar short. Here, fel- 
lows "—addressing the audience—‘ some- 
ody loan me a dollar.” 

“Never mind the dollar; the ninety- 
nine goes,” said the other, and the bet was 
closed. 

* Time!” called the referee. 

The two men stepped briskly to the cen- 
tre of the mat, each smiling confidently. 
rhe Swede made a lunge for his opponent, 
as if he meant to crush him to the earth at 
a single sweep, and then—no two of the 
audience could ever agree as to just how it 
happened, but the little man stepped to 
one side, caught his opponent’s wrist, 
turned, stooping, lurched forward, and 
the huge bulk of the Swede described a 
circle in the air over the head of the other, 
and descended with a crushing thud upon 
the mat, the wood-sawyer dropping on him 
as a hawk on a chicken. For a moment 
no one could believe his eyes. 

“Well, what about it?” queried the lit- 
tle wrestler, looking toward the referee 
from his perch on the body of the big 
Swede. 

The referee required a moment or two 
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to gather his senses before he could stam 
mer, * McCarthy wins second fall in ten 
seconds.” Then the audience gave a very 
half-hearted rattle of applause, and every 
man fell to telling his neighbor just how 
and why it had happened. 

“It was cleverly done,” admitted the 
doctor to his companions; “but it was 
only a trick that caught the Swede un- 
awares. He can’t do it again. We're all 
right yet awhile.” 

But the doctor did not speak with quite 
such enthusiasm as before, and it was evi- 
dent that a suspicion not previously in his 
mind had come to him, for he went across 
to McCarthy’s room and took a good look 
at him, and as he came away he mused to 
himself, “ By the Eternal! it look 
like him, and I half believe it But 
whatever his suspicion he did not com- 
municate it to his companions. 

Meantime a man in the audience was 
shouting: “Two to one on McCarthy. 


does 


i Sg 


What! All the money gone? Well, let’s 
say three to one. No? Well, four to one 
—five to one. Don’t that suit either? 


Well, name your odds, then, and I'll cover 
them.” 

But an utter paralysis seemed to have 
come over the sporting-men of an hour be- 
fore. 

“Time!” called the referee. 

The Swede approached his opponent 
more cautiously than before, though seem- 
ingly still full of confidence. As they 
came within reaching distance, MeCarthy 
feinted as if to répeat the mancuvre that 
had. succeeded so well before, but instead 
of catching for the wrist he dropped to 
the ground quick as a flash, caught the 
Swede by the ankles, and springing up 
and back, with a sudden wrench literally 
cast his gigantic opponent headlong clear 
across the mat, dropping on him as before 
to insure a complete fall. The precaution 
was unnecessary, however, for the Swede 
made no effort to arise. He was stunned 
by the fall, and remained lying there sev- 
eral moments after the referee had an- 
nounced McCarthy the winner of the third 
round in thirteen seconds. 

While the audience still gasped for 
breath hardly less than the fallen Swede, 
the victor walked to the foot-lights, cut a 
cart-wheel in the air in imitation of the 
Swede’s earlier feat, and called out, mim- 
icking the broken English of his antago- 
nist: 

“Me name is Burns—they call me 
‘Farmer’ Burns. I kin t’row dis man 
t’irteen times in an hour for a t’ousand 
dollars.” 

A hush settled over the audience. Every 
man looked askance at his neighbor, 
unable for the moment to grasp the situa- 
tion. Then a hum of voices filled the air, 
and one man after another rose and began 
filing toward the door. 

“Hold on; there is 
shouted the referee. 

But the Swede interposed. ‘“Tll not 
rastle another round,” he gasped. “ Dis 
man would kill me.” Then as he strug- 
gled to his feet he groaned aloud: * My 
Got, I have lost every dollar I had in the 
world. I no more will rastle again while 
|) 1 Soe 

The three committee-men standing be- 
hind the scenes looked at one another in 
amazement for a moment, then the doctor 
thrust his hands deep into his empty 
pockets and burst into a hearty laugh, as 
if some rare joke had just dawned on his 
consciousness. “ Buncoed, by the Eter- 
nal!” he mused aloud. 

“Doe, what the devil 
gasped the lawyer. 

“Mean? Don’t you tumble? It means 
that we’re a lot of suckers. We're bun- 
coed by a ringer. This MeCarthy is Burns, 
the professional. I’ve seen him before in 
Chicago, and I ought to have known him, 
but I didn’t. He’s one of the best in the 
business, and he could throw the Swede 
with his hands tied. Speaking of chumps, 
we’re right in it.” And the doctor laughed 


another round!” 


does it mean?” 


again. 

“ But hold on, man,” urged the law- 
yer; “the Swede won the first fall all 
right.” 

“Won nothing! Don’t you see the 
game? I do, now it’s too late. That was 


to catch bets—and it caught our hundred. 
The whole thing was put up from the be- 
ginning—wood-sawing and all. Any fool 


ought to have seen through it, but I 
know about five hundred fools that 


didn’t.” 

“ Well, I'll be blamed!” gasped the edi- 
tor, using the mild expletive that he al- 
ways reserved for momentous occasions ; 
had the affair been ordinary he would 
have sworn roundly. “Well, Ill be 
blamed!” 

“Blamed? Of course you will, particu- 
Jarly when your wife finds out about the 
boodle you’ve dropped. But don’t worry 
about it now. Come across the street and 
let’s have some refreshment—-you need it. 
Of course we’re all dead broke, but Ike ’ll 


trust us for the beers. I stand treat. 
Come on.” 
And the measure of the editor’s be- 


wilderment may be taken when it is re- 
corded that instead of responding with 
alacrity, he only opened his eyes wider 
and reiterated blankly, “ Well, Ill be 
blamed!” 
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Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
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DEVIL TALES 


Virginia Frazer Boyle 


The writer has done her work with sympa- 
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thy and knowledge, and is worthy of wide 
commendation for her part in gaining a per- 
manent place in literature for pictures of life 
in the old South.—.Vashoille American, 


Iilustrated by A. B. Frost 
$i 50 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PresiDENT 
STATEMENT 


For the year ending December 31, 1900 


According to the Standard of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 


INCOME 
Received for Premiums - - $47,211,171 38 
From allother Sources’ - - 13,371,680 93 
$60,582,802 31 
DISBURSEMENTS 

To Policy-holders for Claims by 
eath - - - + + $15,052,652 92 

To Policy-holders for Endow- 
ments, Dividends, etc. - 11,309,210 91 
For all other accounts - + 13,084,749 68 


$39,446,613 51 


ASSETS 
United States Bonds and other 
Securities ee $183,368,624 91 
First Lien Loans on Bond and 
Mortgage- += -- - - «+ 77,235,867 38 
Loans on Bonds and other Se- 
curities - . - 12,170,000 00 


Loans on Company’s own Policies 
Real Estate: Company’s Office 
Buildings in London, Paris, 
Berlin, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Sydney and Mexico, 
and other Real Estate -— - 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies - - - . - 
Accrued Interest; Net Deferred 
Premiums, ete. - - - 


8,629,769 43 


23,575,840 73 
13,299,316 32 


LIABILITIES _ 

Policy Reserves,ete. - + $269,191,180 

Contingent Guarantee Fund = - 64,122,022 
Available for Authorized Divi- 

- 2,440,000 00 


dends - - ° > 
$325,753,152 51 





Insurance and Annuities in’ _ 
force - - = - $1,141,497,888 02 








I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
ment and find the same to be correct ; liabilities 
calculated by the Insurance Department. 

CHARLES A. PRELLER Anditor 
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WALTER R,. GILLETTE 
IsAAc F. LLOYD 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 
Emory MCCLINTOCK 


General Manager 
2d Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Actuary 








The leading musical ine 


stitution of America. 


New England 
CoNSERVATO Founded 1853.- Unsute 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FERANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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If you desire to make a reputation as an expert cocktail mixer, buy 
the “ Club” brand, follow directions, arid’ your friends will wonder where 
you gained the art. Many a cocktail you have drunk and compli- 
mented your host for his art of mixing—the truth is you had a “Club 
Cocktail.” It. merely required a litfleice to cool it, You can do it 
just as well. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


HARTFORD. NEW YORK. LONDON. 








and we will pay freight charges both ways. “If you are interested in buggies, phetons, 
surreys, wagons, harness, or other horse accessories, send for our catalogue. 
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- a Carriage 


The remarkably low price at which we can sell 
-you a Runabout, or any other style of carriage, is 
: made ssible by our system of selling. We have 
abolished .jobbers’ and dealers’ profits. We will sell you di- 
rect at the same price we sold to the jobber. We find there is 
-more satisfaction in it this way for ourselves and our customers. Wecan 
now guarantee every purchase—if it does not suit you absolutely, send it back 
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Honest Flavor 








Eastover 





This is the first of our twelve 
American novels, to be pub- 


and perfect purity are found in 


Great == 
Western 
Champagne 


The New York Commercial 
Journal says: “There is one merit 
in American champagne which 
should find it meee ah favor as 
compared with the French. It 
makes and carries z¢s ows hon- 
est flavor, whereas the French 
champagne has NO flavor until 
it is added through the medium 
of other liqueurs at the end of 
the fermenting process. In other 
words, the French flavor is 
made, the American is born,” 


Hence the popularity of 

‘*Great Western,’’ the 

old medal winner at the 
aris Exposition. 

PLEASANT VALLEY 

WINE CO., 

Sole Makers, Rheims, N.Y. 

SOLD BY 


H. B. KIRK &CO., . . . 
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New York 
lished one a month during the | [_S.S. PIERCE CO., .._.__ Boston 
'year. It has made a decided en 
/hit. If you want an_ honest F BRAINS 





Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
Franklin Sg., New York City 


opinion as to the reason for this 
success, here it is: “ Eastover 
Court House” is a story that 
shows men and women as they 
really are in the South to-day. 
It is redolent of the soil. 
enlivened with anecdotes-as full 
of native humor and life as those 
of “ David Harum.” 


Corl CIGARS 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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